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The special importance of Boris 
Pasternak lies in the symbolic 
greatness of his protest which is 
neither political nor sociological 
but aesthetic, religious, and mysti- 
cal. 


THE PASTERNAK AFFAIR 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


A YEAR HAS PASSED SINCE the brief orgy of political animosity and 
righteous indignation that celebrated the award of the 1958 Nobel 
Prize for Literature to Boris Pasternak, and his refusal of the prize 
under Soviet pressure. While the smoke was still thick, and the 
excitement over the explosion still general, no one with any sense 
really expected to see the full significance of the event. Now that it 
has been practically forgotton by everyone with a political, or religi- 
ous axe to grind, it is time to consider it dispassionately and inves- 
tigate its deep, symptomatic meaning. 


I 


First of all, it should be clear that Pasternak established himself 
in 1958 as one of the very few unquestionably great writers of our 
century. For forty years this deeply sensitive and original poet had 
remained hidden and practically unknown in a Russia that seemed 
entirely alien to his genius. It would be an understatement to say 
that Soviet official criticism relegated him to oblivion, scorning him 
as a bourgeois individualist and an internal émigré. But the events 
of October and November, 1958, were to bring out the fact that Pas- 
ternak had remained one of the most admired and loved Russian 
poets, even in Russia itself. It is true, both in Russia and outside it 
he was a poet’s poet. But that was precisely his importance. He was 
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a rare, almost miraculous being, who had survived the Stalin purges 
not only with his life but with his full spiritual independence: a kind 
of symbol of freedom and creativity in the midst of an alienated 
society—an alienated world. 

The fact that the prize award followed closely on the publication 
and the world-wide success of Dr. Zhivago made it easy for politi- 
cians to say that the whole thing was a plot, a new gambit in the Cold 
War. This popular oversimplification obscured the literary impor- 
tance of the novel which represented the final maturing of a great 
talent that had been waiting in silence for many years, unable to ex- 
press itself. A long discipline of sorrowful gestation had given the 
book a kind of unruly, explosive sincerity that demanded to be heard. 
And it was heard, in spite of the fact that critics took occasion to 
complain of many things in it. Was the story too involved? Were 
the characters really characters? Did the book really have a struc- 
ture? Was it absurd to compare such a writer to Tolstoy? And above 
all, why so many curious and arbitrary coincidences? When all these 
things were said, it was still evident that the people who said them 
were wasting their time in doing so. It was somehow clear to any- 
one who had really penetrated the meaning of Dr. Zhivago that all 
these questions were rea!!y irrelevant. The book was much too big 
and too vital a creation for such criticisms to have much meaning. 
It swept them all away by its own overwhelming strength and con- 
viction. The story was involved because life is involved: and what 
mattered was that the book was alive. You could not only forgive 
the complexity of the plot, but you were drawn to lose yourself in it, 
and to retrace with untiring interest the crossing paths of the different 
characters. Dr. Zhivago is one of those books which are greater than 
the rules by which critics seek to condemn them: and we must remem- 
ber that it is precisely with such books as this that literature advances. 

In the end, when everyone had had his say, and the first pro- 
nouncements on the book could be evaluated and summed up, it was 
clear that the deeper and more original critical minds were sold on 
it. They were obviously preparing to undertake a deeper and more 
detailed study of the work. This was the case with Edmund Wilson, 
for example, who came out with one of the most serious and favor- 
able studies of the novel (in The New Yorker for November 15, 
1958) and who later plunged more deeply into what he believed to 
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be the book’s symbolism (The Nation, April 25, 1959). It is inter- 
esting that Wilson’s enthusiasm led him into a kind of Joycean laby- 
rinth of allegory which he imagined he had discovered in the book, 
and this evoked an immediate protest on the part of the author. 
Pasternak emphatically denied any intention of creating the alle- 
gorical structure Wilson had “discovered.” But the effect of this pro- 
test was to increase one’s respect for Dr. Zhivago. It is not by any 
means another Ulysses or Finnegans Wake. The genius of Pasternak 
is quite other than the genius of Joyce, and to imagine him plotting 
out and landscaping his symbolism is to miss what he is really doing. 

In any case, it is quite clear that the publication of Zhivago was 
one of the most significant literary events of the century. This is 
confirmed by the fact that every scrap of poetry or prose Pasternak 
ever published is being dug up, translated and printed in every lan- 
guage and that his great novel is already beginning to be the object 
of exhaustive study. We shall now undoubtedly have a lush crop of 
doctoral dissertations on every aspect of Pasternak’s life and work, 
and this is certainly no cause for rejoicing. The perfectionistic critics, 
the group who have been turning over and over the least relics of 
Melville and Henry James will probably leave Pasternak alone, 
which is fortunate for everyone concerned. But a great many sensi- 
tive and alert writers are going to dive into Pasternak and come up 
with wonderful things for the rest of us, because Pasternak is a 
great sea full of sunken treasures and in him we have, for once, 
riches that are not fully expended in a column and a half of the 
Sunday Book Section. 

It is not out of place to start by this affirmation that the award of 
the 1958 Nobel Prize for Literature was a literary event. Last year 
it was treated almost exclusively, both in Russia and out of it, as a 
political event. It was to be expected that Soviet officialdom would 
react a little hysterically to the prize award. Since Marxists think 
entirely in political categories, their hysteria was necessarily politi- 
cal. The publication of the book was a vile and sweeping attack on 
the Revolution. The prize award was a direct blow at the Soviet 
Union. The whole thing was a reactionary plot cooked up on Wall 
Street. Pasternak was an unregenerate relic of the bourgeois past 
who had somehow been suffered to survive and to pollute the pure 
air of a new Soviet world. The capitalist wolves had taken advantage 
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of this occasion to how] for Soviet blood. One mixed metaphor after 
another denounced the shameless author. 

No one was, or should have been surprised at this mechanical 
routine. It was inevitable, and so familiar as to have been supremely 
boring to everyone except the author and to those who appreciated 
his talent and personality enough to fear for his life. Nor was it 
entirely surprising that our side picked up the ball and got into the 
same game without a moment’s delay. To the Western journalists, 
Pasternak at once became a martyr, a symbol of democracy fighting 
for recognition under Red tyranny, another proof of the arbitrary 
perversity of Soviet dictatorship. And of course all this was partly 
true. But it was slanted and given a political emphasis that was not 
really there, because Dr. Zhivago is in no sense a defense of Western 
democracy or of the political and economic systems that prevail here. 
The liberty that Pasternak defends is a liberty of the spirit which is 
almost as dead in the West as it is behind the Iron Curtain. Perhaps, 
in a certain way, it is more dead in those situations where men fondly 
believe that the spirit can continue to live in an atmosphere of crass 
materialism. Let us remember that the vilest character in Dr. Zhivago 
is not one of the Communist automatons but the shrewd, lecherous 
business man, Komarovsky. 

The fact that Christ is mentioned with sympathetic approval in all 
parts of the book and that there are quotations from the Bible and 
from the liturgy was perhaps overstressed by those who were too 
eager to find in Dr. Zhivago an apologia for a vague and superficial 
Christianity. Here too, Pasternak does not lend himself so easily to 
exploitation in favor of a cause. This is not a book that can be used 
to prove something or to sell something, even if that something hap- 
pens to be the Christian faith. The dogmatic ambiguity of Pasternak’s 
religious statements takes good care of that. Pasternak himself de- 
nies that there is an explicitly religious “‘message” in his book. But 
this does not mean that the book is not deeply religious and even defi- 
nitely Christian. The sincerity of the author’s own religious feeling 
is overpoweringly evident, even though it is not always easy to see 
how that feeling is to be translated into clear theological propositions. 
But can we not believe that this too is not only understandable, but 
much to be desired? Who would think of asking a citizen of the So- 
viet Union today to burst out periodically with a little homily, couched 
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in the exact technical language of a manual of Catholic moral or 
dogma? Is it not perhaps all too evident that to demand such a thing 
would be to put ourselves unconsciously on the same footing as the 
Soviet Writers’ Union who insisted that Pasternak must have secret 
connections in the West, and must be engaged in an ideological plot? 

To me, on the contrary, one of the most persuasive and moving 
aspects of Pasternak’s religious mood is its slightly off-beat spon- 
taneity. It is precisely because he says practically nothing that he 
has not discovered on his own, that he convinces me of the authen- 
ticity of his religious experience. When one is immersed in a wide 
and free-flowing stream of articulate tradition, he can easily say more 
than he knows and more than he means, and get away with it. One can 
be content to tell his brethren in Christ what they devoutly desire 
and expect, no more and no less. But Dr. Zhivago, and the deeply re- 
ligious poems printed in its final section, is the work of a man who, 
in a society belligerently hostile to religion, has discovered for himself 
the marvels of the Byzantine liturgy, the great mystery of the Church, 
and the revelation of God in His word, the Sacred Scriptures. The 
newspapermen who interviewed Pasternak in his dacha were all 
struck by the big Russian Bible that lay on his desk and gave evi- 
dence of constant use. 

Pasternak’s Christianity is, then, something very simple, very rudi- 
mentary, deeply sincere, utterly personal and yet for all its question- 
able expressions, obviously impregnated with the true spirit of the 
Gospels and the liturgy. Pasternak has no Christian message. He 
is not enough of a Christian “officially” to pretend to such a thing. 
And this is the secret to the peculiar religious strength that is in his 
book. This strength may not be at all evident to most of us who are 
formally and “officially” members of the visible Church. But it is 
certainly calculated to make a very profound impression on those 
who think themselves unable to believe because they are frightened 
at the forbiddingly “official” aspects our faith sometimes assumes. 
Dr. Zhivago is, then, a deeply spiritual event, a kind of miracle, a 
humble but inescapable portent. 

It is my purpose in this article to bring out and to emphasize the 
essentially spiritual character of the Pasternak affair. That is pre- 
cisely its greatest importance for it is one of the few headline-making 
incidents of our day that has a clearly spiritual bearing. The literary 
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significance of Dr. Zhivago and of Pasternak’s verse would never 
have accounted for the effect they have had on our world. On the 
other hand, the real political content of Pasternak’s work is negligi- 
ble, and the brief political upheaval that accompanied his promi- 
nence in the news was quite accidental, except in so far as it was 
a tacit recognition of Pasternak as a spiritual influence in the world. 
Those who have been struck by the religious content of his work have 
been responding, consciously or otherwise, not so much to a formal 
Christian witness as to a deep and uncompromising spirituality. 

Pasternak stands first of all for the great spiritual values that are 
under attack in our materialistic world. He stands for the freedom 
and nobility of the individual person, for man the image of God, 
for man in whom God dwells. For Pasternak, the person is and must 
always remain prior to the collectivity. He stands for courageous, 
independent loyalty to his own conscience, and for the refusal to 
compromise with slogans and rationalizations imposed by compul- 
sion. Pasternak is fighting for man’s true freedom, his true creativity, 
against the false and empty humanism of the Marxists—for whom 
man does not yet truly exist. Over against the technological jargon 
and the empty scientism of modern man, Pasternak sets creative 
symbolism, the power of imagination and of intuition, the glory of 
liturgy and the fire of contemplation. But he does so in new words, 
in a new way. He speaks for all that is sanest and most permanently 
vital in religious and cultural tradition, but with the voice of a man 
of our own time. 

This is precisely what makes him dangerous to the Marxists, and 
this is why the more intelligent and damning pro-Soviet critics (for 
instance Isaac Deutscher) have done all they could to prove that 
Dr. Zhivago is nothing but a final, despairing outburst of romantic 
individualism—a voice from the dead past. 

On the contrary, however, the fervor with which writers and 
thinkers everywhere, both in the West and in Russia, have praised 
the work and the person of Pasternak, quickly made him the center 
of a kind of spontaneous spiritual movement. This has not received 
much publicity in the press, but it still goes on. Pasternak has be- 
come the friend of scores of men still capable of sharing his hopes 
and fighting for the same ideal. The beauty of this “movement” 
is that it has been perfectly spontaneous and has had nothing to do 
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with any form of organized endeavor: it has simply been a matter 
of admiration and friendship for Pasternak. In a word, it is not a 
“movement” at all. There are none of the “secret connections” the 
Soviet Police are always hopefully looking for. There is no planned 
attempt to make a systematic fuss about anything. The protests of 
Western writers like Camus, T. S. Eliot, Bertrand Russell, and so 
on, were perfectly spontaneous. And at the same time, it is not gen- 
erally known that in Moscow several of the leading members of the 
Writers’ Union conspicuously refused to take part in the moral lynch- 
ing of Pasternak. The most important of these was Ilya Ehrenburg. 

The peculiar strength of Pasternak lies then not only in his own 
literary genius and in his superb moral courage, but in the depth 
and genuineness of his spirituality. He is a witness to the spirituality 
of man, the image of God. He is a defender of everything that can be 
called a spiritual value, but especially in the aesthetic and religious 
spheres. He is a thinker, an artist, a contemplative. If at times he 
seems to underestimate the organized ethical aspect of man’s spiritual 
life it is for two reasons: first because he is portraying a world that 
has become an ethical chaos, and secondly because in that chaos 
ethics have been perverted into a nonsensically puritanical system 
of arbitrary prohibitions and commands. There are moments when 
Dr. Zhivago seems so much a creature of impulse as to have lost his 
ethical orientation. But this is deliberate: and we shall see that it is 
part of a protest against the synthetically false “moralism” that is in- 
separable from the totalitarian mentality today. 

In order to understand the events of 1958, it is necessary to review 
briefly Pasternak’s own career and the part played by him in the 
literary history of twentieth-century Russia. In particular we must 
examine his real attitude toward the Russian revolution which has 
been by no means simple. For Pasternak was one of those poets who, 
in 1917, received the Revolution with hopeful, though perhaps not 
unmixed, enthusiasm and who, though he has never succeeded in 
confining his genius within the paralyzing limitations of the Commu- 
nist literary formulary, has at times attempted to write in praise of 
the Revolution. There are in fact many passages in Dr. Zhivago itself 
which favor the Revolution in its early stages. In a word, Pasternak 
is one of that legion of writers, artists and intellectuals who, though 
they began by a more or less fervent acceptance of the Revolution, 
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have been forced sooner or later to reject it as a criminal perversion 
of man’s ideals—when they have not paid with life itself for their 
fidelity to it. The special importance of Pasternak lies in the sym- 
bolic greatness of the protest of one who, having survived the worst 
of the purges conducted under Stalin, emerged after Stalin’s death to 
say exactly what he thought of Stalinism and to say it not in France, 
or in England, or in America, but in the heart of Soviet Russia. 

Everyone is familiar by now with the salient facts of Pasternak’s 
life. He was born in 1890, in Moscow, the son of a painter, Leonid 
Pasternak, who was the friend and illustrator of Tolstoy. In his early 
years, young Pasternak conceived a great admiration for two friends 
of his father—the poet Rilke and the musician Scriabin, and at first 
the boy planned to become a musician. He wrote: “I loved music 
more than anything else, and I loved Scriabin more than anyone else 
in the world of music. I began to lisp in music not long before my 
first acquaintance with him. ...” In other words, he had already be- 
gun to compose, and he soon played some of his compositions for 
Scriabin who “immediately began to assure me that it was clumsy 
to speak of talent. for music when something incomparably bigger 
was on hand and it was open to me to say my word in music” (Safe 
Conduct, p. 23). 

In 1912 Pasternak studied Kantian philosophy under Cohen at the 
University of Marburg in Germany, and returning to Russia became 
involved in the futurist movement, publishing poems in the review 
Tsentrifuga. He had already long since been under the spell of 
the symbolist, Alexander Blok, and Blok plays an important, though 
hardly noticeable part, in the symbolic structure of Dr. Zhivago. The 
crucial symbol of the candle in the window, which flashes out to illu- 
minate a kind of knot in the crossing paths of the book’s main char- 
acters, sets Zhivago to thinking about Blok. The connection of ideas is 
important, because the candle in the window is a kind of eye of God, 
or of the Logos (call it if you like Tao), but since it is the light in the 
window of the sophianic figure, Lara, and since Blok in those days 
(1905) was absorbed in the cult of Sophia he had inherited from 
Soloviev, the candle in the window suggests, among other things, the 
Personal and Feminine Wisdom Principle whose vision has inspired 
the most original Oriental Christian theologians of our day. 

Among the futurists, the one who seems to have made the greatest 
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impression on Pasternak is Mayakovsky. In the early autobiographi- 
cal sketch, Safe Conduct, Pasternak speaks of admiring Mayakovsky 
with all the burning fervor which he had devoted to Scriabin. Later, 
however, in his more recent memoir, ] Remember, he has corrected 
the impressions created by his earlier sketch. “There was never any 
intimacy between us. His opinion of me has been exaggerated.” The 
two had “quarreled” and Pasternak says that he found Mayakovsky’s 
propagandist activities for the Communists “incomprehensible.” 
Mayakovsky devoted a turbulent and powerful talent to the Bol- 
shevist cause and turned out innumerable agitkas (political playlets) 
and a long propaganda poem in honor of Lenin. But Pasternak him- 
self wrote a fine poem about the bleak days of the Revolution, in 
which he traces a vigorous and sympathetic portrait of Lenin. 


I remember his voice which pierced 

The nape of my neck with flames 

Like the rustle of globe-lightning. 

Everyone stood. Everyone was vainly 
Ransacking that distant table with his eyes: 
And then he emerged on the tribune, 
Emerged even before he entered the room, 
And came sliding, leaving no wake 
Through the barriers of helping hands and obstacles, 
Like the leaping ball of a storm 

Flying into a room without smoke. 


(From The High Malady, trans. by Robert Payne) 


This, however, is no propaganda poem. Nowhere in it does Pasternak 
betray the truth in order to conform to some preconceived idea about 
the Revolution. His vision is direct and sincere: he says what he 
sees. He describes not what he thinks he feels or “ought to feel,” but 
what he actually feels. 

These facts are important since Pasternak, who has been accused, 
by the Communists, of having always been an inveterate reactionary, 
obviously felt sympathy and admiration for Lenin and for the Oc- 
tober Revolution. As for the 1905 Revolution, his position is 
unequivocal. Lara, for instance, walks down the street listening 
to the guns in the distance and saying to herself, “How splendid. 
Blessed are the down trodden. Blessed are the deceived. God 
speed you, bullets, You and I are of one mind” (p. 53). Her exulta- 
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tion is symbolic. The revolution means that she is temporarily deliv- 
eced from her captivity to Komarovsky, the smart lawyer, the op- 
portunist and man of business who, all in all, is the most sinister 
figure in the whole book and who typifies the wealthy ruling class. It 
is significant of course that after the Revolution Komarovsky remains 
a powerful, influential figure: he is the type that revolutions do not 
get rid of but only strengthen. 

All that Pasternak has to say both for and against the Bolshevik 
Revolution—and there is very much of it—is summed up in a para- 
graph spoken by Sima, in Yuriatin (a very minor character who 
nevertheless expresses the clear ideological substance of the whole 
book). She says: 

With respect to the care of the workers, the protection of the mother, the 
struggle against the power of money, our revolutionary era is a. wonderful, 
unforgettable era of new, permanent achievements. But as regards the inter- 
pretation of life and the philosophy of happiness that is being propagated, 
it is simply impossible to believe that it is meant to be taken seriously, it’s 
such a comic survival of the past. If all this rhetoric about leaders and peoples 
had the power to reverse history it would set us back thousands of years to 
the Biblical times of shepherd tribes and patriarchs. But fortunately this is 


impossible (p. 413). 

Pasternak’s writing in the twenties is by no means purely an eva- 
sion of contemporary reality. It is true that in the collection of stories 
by him printed in 1925 there is only one, “Aerial Ways,” which has 
anything to do with the revolution and this is by no means a glorifica- 
tion of the new order. That is in fact the thing that Pasternak has 
never really been able to do. He has not been able to believe in Com- 
munism as any kind of an “order.” He has not been able to accept 
the myth of its dialectical advance toward an ever saner and better 
world. Even in his most sanguine moments he always viewed the rev- 
olution as a chaotic surging of blind forces out of which, he hoped, 
something new and real might perhaps evolve. Dr. Zhivago by and 
large represents his judgment that the whole thing was a mountain 
that gave birth to a mouse. No new truth has been born, only a greater 
and more sinister falsity. It is this that the Communists cannot for- 
give him. They do not seem to realize that this very fact confirms his 
judgment. If Communism had really achieved what it claims to have 
achieved, surely by now it could tolerate the expression of such opin- 
ions as are to be found in Dr. Zhivago. 
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In 1926 Pasternak published a poem on the 1905 Revolution and 
in 1927 he followed with another revolutionary poem, “Lieutenant 
Schmidt.” The former of these received a lengthy and favorable 
exegesis from Prince Dimitry Mirsky who had at that time returned 
to Russia and was temporarily in favor as a Marxist critic—prior to 
his exile and death in one of the far north camps of Siberia. 

Pasternak’s writings about the revolution never quite succeeded 
with the Party because he was always interested too much in man 
and not enough in policies and the party line. It cannot really be said 
that he ever seriously attempted to write about the Revolution from 
a Communist viewpoint and it is certainly false to think that he ever 
sacrificed any of his integrity in order to “be a success.” The fact 
remains that he has been consistently criticized for “individualism,” 
“departure from reality” and “formalist refinement.” In other words 
he remained an artist and refused to prostitute his writing to politics. 

No original work from Pasternak’s pen was to appear from 1930 
until 1943 when “Aboard the Early Trains” appeared and was con- 
demned by Zhdanov as “alien to socialism.” During the rest of these 
years he worked at translations. 

That Pasternak fell silent was not a matter of isolated significance. 
Blok had died in 1921, disillusioned by the Revolution. The Party’s 
literary authorities were discussing whether or not “The Twelve” 
was really a Communist poem. Gumilyov had been executed in 1922. 
Esenin had written his last poem in his own blood and killed himself 
in 1925. Mayakovsky, at the height of fame and success as a “pro- 
letarian poet,” committed suicide at the precise moment when, in the 
words of a historian, he was considered “the embodiment of socialist 
optimism.” The last remaining representatives of the poetic ferment 
of the war years and the early twenties disappeared into the back- 
ground, and remained silent, if they were not liquidated in the thir- 
ties. Pasternak was one of the few to survive. He was able to find 
support and expression for his genius by publishing remarkable trans- 
lations of Shakespeare, Rilke, Verlaine, Goethe and other poets of 
the West. 

One of the most mysterious aspects of the Pasternak story is his 
survival during the great purges of the 1930’s. The current guesses 
as to how he escaped death are barely satisfactory. Some allege that 
since Pasternak was supposed to have been Mayakovsky’s “best 
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friend,” and Mayakovsky was now canonized, Stalin allowed Pas- 
ternak to live. But anyone who knows anything of Stalin and the 
purges knows perfectly well that the fact of being the “best friend” 
of someone who had died might just as well have meant a one-way 
ticket to the far-north camps. Others believe that because Pasternak 
had translated the Georgian poets so brilliantly, Stalin could not 
kill him. But Stalin found it no hardship to kill the Georgian poets 
themselves—like Pasternak’s friend Tabidze. Why then should he 
spare a translator? 

By all the laws of political logic, or lack of logic, Pasternak should 
have died in the thirties and in fact he nearly did so, for the strain 
of living through those times undermined his health. Not only was 
he obviously suspect as a nonpolitical, antipolitical and therefore 
automatically reactionary poet, but also he distinguished himself by 
openly defying official literary dogmas in meetings and conferences. 
Not only that, but he refused to sign several official “petitions” for 
the death of “traitors,” and his friends barely saved him by covering 
up his defection. The general opinion is that Pasternak could not 
possibly have survived the purges unless Stalin himself had given 
explicit orders that he was to be spared. Why? 

There has been much speculation, and an article by Mr. Mikhail 
Koryakov, published in Russian in the Novy Zhurnal (in America) 
and quoted by Edmund Wilson (The Nation, loc. cit.) seriously lines 
up some of the quasi-legendary possibilities. What they add up to is 
that because of some cryptic statement made by Pasternak in refer- 
erence to the mysterious death of Stalin’s wife, Allelueva, Stalin con- 
ceived a superstitious fear of the poet. The Georgian dictator is said 
to have imagined that Pasternak was endowed with prophetic gifts, 
was a kind of dervish, and had some kind of unearthly insight into the 
cause of Allelueva’s death. Since Stalin himself has been credited 
with the murder of his wife, this does not make the mystery of Pas- 
ternak’s survival any less mysterious. 

The intolerably dreary history of art and literature under Stalin 
might have seemed hopeful to those who firmly believed that the 
Leader could really make Russia over and create a new, mass-pro- 
duced Soviet man in his own image and likeness. But the death of 
Stalin and the “thaw” that followed showed on all sides that the need 
for originality, creative freedom, and spontaneity had not died. Even 
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men like Ehrenburg and Simonov, successful Communist writers who 
could be relied upon to do exactly what the Party leaders wanted, dis- 
creetly began to suggest the possibility of a rebirth of initiative and 
even a certain frankness on the part of the writer. As if socialist real- 
ism might soon be replaced with something remotely related to real 
life! 

The history of the “thaw” is well known. A few months proved 
that the slightest relaxation in favor of individual liberty and self- 
determination, in any field whatever, would bring about the collapse 
of everything that had been built up by Stalin. The events in Poland 
and Hungary in the fall of 1956 make this abundantly clear. In both 
these countries, outspoken writers had led the resistance against Mos- 
cow. There was no choice but a hasty and devout return to the prin- 
ciples used so effectively by Stalin. While notable ex-members of the 
Praesidium began to wend their way to places like Outer Mongolia, 
the millionaire novelist and editor, Simonov, became overnight a 
leading literary figure of Uzbekistan. 

Yet no show of official severity has yet been able to discourage the 
determined resistance of a younger generation of writers. This re- 
sistance is in no sense overtly political; it takes the form of a dogged, 
largely passive protest against the dreariness and falsity of Commu- 
nist life. It is a silent, indirect refusal to seek any further meaning 
in copybook formulas and in norms handed down from above by poli- 
ticians. A young poet of today, Evgeny Evtushenko, has been publicly 
scolded by Khrushchev in person. Evtushenko, as a kind of prophet 
of the New Generation, defies the limitations imposed on his spiritual 
and artistic freedom. He describes a friend returning from a forced 
labor camp bursting with interest in everything new, listening to the 
radio and seeking out all kinds of information: “everything in him 
breathes character.” Evtushenko himself cries out in protest at not 
being able to fraternize and speak with the people of Buenos Aires, 
New York, London or Paris. He wants art, but not socialist realism. 
He wants to defy the directives of a dying generation and “speak new 
words.” He actively resents the attempts of the Party to regiment 
his talent, and replies to official criticism with startling lines: 

Many do not like me 


Blaming me for many things 
And cast thunder and lightning at me. 
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Sullen and tense they pour scorn on me 
And I feel their glares on my back. 

But I like all this 

I am proud that they cannot handle me, 
Can do nothing about me.* 


One cannot help but admire the courage of this young poet—it is 
a fact of deep significance. It shows that the boots of the MVD have 
never succeeded in stamping out the fires of independent thought in 
Russia: and that these fires can, at any time, blaze out more brightly 
than ever. 

We are reminded of the revolutionists of a century ago. But there 
is one significant difference: the resistance of Russian youth so far 
has been largely nonpolitical. It is not revolutionary in the nineteenth- 
century sense. It is moral and personal. Even when there is protest 
against the pharisaism and obscurantism of Soviet propaganda and 
censorship, it is not the protest of men who want to overthrow the 
regime. It is singularly free from attempts to exercise political pres- 
sure. It is this special innocence from political bias that strikes us 
most forcibly, for this is a resistance of people who have become ut- 
terly fed up with everything that savors of politics. This is the most 
significant thing about the protest, and it is the key to the Pasternak 
affair. 

To try to place in a well-defined political category the moral rebel- 
lion of Russian youth against Communism is not only to misunder- 
stand that rebellion: it is the very way by which the Communist them- 
selves would try to frustrate it. Communism is not at home with 
nonpolitical categories, and it cannot deal with a phenomenon which 
is not in some way political. It is characteristic of the singular logic 
of Stalinist-Marxism, that when it incorrectly diagnoses some phe- 
nomenon as “political,” it corrects the error by forcing the thing to 
become political. Hence the incessant cries of treachery and attack 
on all sides. Everything that happens that is unforeseen by Russia, 
or somehow does not fit in with Soviet plans, is an act of capitalist 
aggression on the Soviet Union. If a late frost ruins the fruit trees 
of the Ukraine, this is a political event, fomented by Wall Street. 
When Pasternak writes a great novel, which for political reasons can- 





1See “The Young Generation of Soviet Writers,” by A. Gaev, in Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute for Study of the U.S.S.R., Munich, Sept. 1958, pp. 38 ff. 
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not be printed in the USSR; and when this novel is hailed as a master- 
piece outside the USSR—even though the novel is obviously not a 
political tract against the Soviet system, its success becomes an act 
of political betrayal on the part of the author. Reasons: for propa- 
ganda purposes, the USSR has to appear to be the home of all true 
literature and the only sound judge of what is and what is not a mas- 
terpiece. To produce a book that is hailed as a masterpiece after it 
has been rejected by the Soviet publishers is therefore an act of 
treachery, for which Pasternak has been publicly and officially called 
“a pig who dirties the place where he sleeps and eats.” No one thinks 
of admitting that it was a sign of weakness and impotency on the part 
of the Soviet publishers not to be able to print this great work them- 
selves! 


II 


Dr. Zhivago was written in the early fifties and finished shortly 
after Stalin’s death in 1953. In 1954, the Second Congress of Soviet 
writers, with its rehabilitation of condemned writers living and dead, 
seemed to offer hope for the future. Dr. Zhivago was offered for pub- 


lication to Novy Mir. In 1954 some of the poems from Dr. Zhivago 
appeared in a literary magazine and the prospects for the publication 
of the entire book really seemed to be good. Ilya Ehrenburg had 
read it, apparently with enthusiasm, as had many other writers. 
Meanwhile the manuscript had been sent to the publisher Feltrinelli, 
in Milan. 

In 1956, Dr. Zhivago was rejected by Novy Mir with a long ex- 
planation which we shall discuss in a moment. But Feltrinelli re- 
fused to give up the manuscript and manifested his intention to go 
ahead and publish it. From that time on, guarded attacks on Paster- 
nak were frequent in the Soviet literary magazines. He was re- 
minded that though he may have talent he “had strayed from the true 
path” and one critic, Pertsov, accused him of a happy acceptance of 
“chaos” and of being in his element in confusion. Nevertheless in 
June, 1958, a sympathetic discussion of Dr. Zhivago was held over 
Radio Warsaw. Meanwhile of course the book had appeared in 
Italy, France and Germany and had taken Europe by storm. The 
English edition came out in late summer of 1958 and the Nobel Prize 
was awarded to Pasternak on October 23. 
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This was hailed by an immediate uproar in the Russian press. The 
decision was regarded as an act of open hostility, a new maneuver in 
the Cold War. The award was “steeped in lies and hypocrisy” and 
Dr. Zhivago was a “squalid” work in which Pasternak manifested 
his “open hatred of the Russian people. He does not have one kind 
word to say about our workers.” Pravda discussed the whole thing 
under the delightfully confusing headline: “A Reactionary hue and 
cry about a Literary Weed.” 

On October 27 Pasternak was solemnly expelled from the Soviet 
Writers’ Union. This automatically made it impossible for him to 
be published or to make any kind of a living by his pen. None of the 
fabulous royalties he has earned in the West have yet reached him. 
Though he has made a fortune, he is likely to starve to death in Rus- 
sia: and that is probably in itself reason enough why the Kremlin has 
no need to take more active measures in his case. 

On October 30 Pasternak, seeing the political storm that had been 
raised about the award, communicated to Stockholm his regretful 
decision not to accept the prize. Nothing had been said officially one 
way or another by the Kremlin. Of all the attacks on Pasternak, the 
most concentrated and bitter were those which came from his col- 
leagues in the Union of Soviet Writers. The day after his refusal 
of the Prize, 800 members of the Union which had already expelled 
him now passed a resolution demanding that he be deprived of Soviet 
citizenship. 

At the same time, the issue continued to be discussed with a cer- 
tain amount of frankness in Moscow. Pasternak was visited by news- 
papermen and friends. Poems and parts of Zhivago continued to 
circulate from hand to hand in typewritten or mimeographed edi- 
tions, 

The reports in the Western press tended, by and large, to miss the 
nuances and gradations of the Pasternak affair in Russia. Everything 
was presented as either black or white. The Russians were all against 
Pasternak. The Kremlin was completely opposed to him, and would 
have done away with him if the protest of the West had not been so 
strong. In the West, on the contrary, everything was white, everyone 
was for Pasternak. 

It is true that the protest of Western thinkers and intellectuals was 
decisive in arresting the all-out campaign against Pasternak in Rus- 
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sia, and in helping to keep him free. Nevertheless, his friends inside 
Russia were by no means idle. Efforts to organize a positive move- 
ment in his behalf were not very successful. But several of the most 
influential members of the Writers’ Union refused to participate in 
the meetings where Pasternak was condemned. Ilya Ehrenburg sent 
word that he was “absent from Moscow” when everyone knew he was 
in his Gorky Street apartment. Leonid Leonov remained conspicu- 
ously aloof. Another writer tried actively to bring about Paster- 
nak’s rehabilitation and used his influence with Khrushchev for this 
end. A well-informed Western observer in Moscow reported that the 
Kremlin in general was disturbed by the fact that the Moscow intel- 
ligentsia remained at least passively pro-Pasternak, and that the cam- 
paign was met with deep anxiety and even mute protest on the part 
of the young writers who admired him. Mute protest is not much, of 
course. But in Russia, any protest at all is significant. 

It is said that Pasternak received a fair number of letters from peo- 
ple in the USSR who deplored the attacks on him. Later, many 
of the Soviet writers who had participated in the voting at the Writers’ 
Union privately expressed their regrets to him. All this is true. But 
at the same time it must not be forgotten that a real wave of indigna- 
tion and hostility toward Pasternak swept the Soviet Union, incited by 
the speeches and articles against him, and one night a resentful crowd 
put on a demonstration outside his dacha and even threatened to burn 
it down. 

The political noise that has surrounded Dr. Zhivago both in the 
East and in the West does nothing whatever to make the book or its 
author better or worse. As far as politics are concerned, Pasternak 
takes the position of a “nonparticipant,” or obyvatel, and as Life 
comments, “Pasternak’s detachment sounds a little like the faraway 
voice of a monk in a beleaguered Dark Age monastery, a mood 
with which Americans cannot easily sympathize.” For my own part, 
being not only an American, but also a monk, I do not find sympathy 
so terribly hard. On the contrary, it would seem that Pasternak’s 
ability to rise above political dichotomies may very well be his great- 
est strength. This transcendence is the power and the essence of Dr. 
Zhivago. One of the more important judgments made by this book 
is a condemnation of the chaotic meaninglessness of all twentieth- 
century political life, and the assertion that politics has practically 
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ceased to be a really vital and significant force in man’s society. This 
judgment is pronounced upon the political confusion of the nineteen- 
twenties in Soviet Russia, but it also falls by implication, and with 
proper modifications, on the West as well as on the East. What Pas- 
ternak says about Russia goes, in a different way, for the Western 
Europe of Hitler and Mussolini, and for the whole world of the last 
war. 

The protest of Dr. Zhivago is spiritual, not political, not sociologi- 
cal, not pragmatic. It is religious, aesthetic and mystical. We cannot 
fully understand the author’s view of the modern world if we insist 
on interpreting him by standards which have nothing to do with his 
work and his thought. We cannot fit into simple political categories 
one for whom the whole political chaos of our world is a kind of enor- 
mous spiritual cancer, running wild with a strange, admirable and 
disastrous life of its own and feeding on the spiritual substance of 
man. The deep interest of Dr. Zhivago is precisely its diagnosis of 
man’s spiritual situation as a struggle for freedom in spite of and 
against the virulence of this enormous political disease. For, to be 
more accurate, since man’s spiritual substance is his freedom itself, 
it is precisely this freedom which is devoured by politics and trans- 
muted into a huge growth of uncontrollable precocity. Hope of at- 
taining true freedom by purely political means has become an in- 
sane delusion. 

The great success of Dr. Zhivago is by no means attributable to the 
mere fact that it happens to contain sentences which level devastating 
blows against the Communist mentality. Anyone with any perception 
can see that these blows fall, with equal power, on every form of 
materialistic society. They fall upon most of the gross, pervasive 
and accepted structures of thought and life which go to make up our 
changing world. The book is successful not because these blows are 
dealt, but because, as they land, we gradually begin to realize that 
Pasternak seems to know what is wrong. He seems to know what has 
happened to our freedom. He seems to realize why it is that most of 
the world’s talk about freedom, peace, happiness, hope for the future 
is just talk and nothing more. He knows all too well that such talk 
is only a palliative for despair. But at the same time he has a true 
and solid hope to offer. 

The author who most reminds me of Pasternak in this respect is 
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Ignazio Silone. His heroes too, perhaps on a smaller scale and in a 
more restricted area, travel the same road as Dr. Zhivago, but with 
a more explicitly political orientation. Silone’s men, with all the 
pathetic yet admirable smallness of genuinely human heroes, are 
true to man, true to his real history, true to man’s vocation to “be 
Christ.” 

Zhivago of course is not a saint or a perfect hero. He is weak- 
willed, and his life is a confused and unsatisfactory mess. He himself 
knows that he has not been able to make a success of it. But the point 
is, he sees that in the circumstances in which he lives it is not possible 
to make a real success out of life—that the only honest thing is to 
face meaninglessness and failure with humility, and make out of it 
the best one can. Under such conditions his tragic life is lived “suc- 
cessfully” under the sign of wisdom. 

It seems that the main difference between Pasternak and Western 
authors who have sensed the same futility, is that he is not defeated 
by it as they are. Nowhere in Pasternak does one get the impression 
that his heroes are up a blind alley, beating their heads against a wall. 
In the West one sees very little else. For a great majority of Western 
writers, though in varying degrees, man finds himself as he does in 
Sartre, with “No Exit”—Huis Clos—that is to say, in hell. The Com- 
munists would explain this as a feature of capitalist decay. Yet 
their own society is up the same blind alley, pretending that the 
wall at the end is not there, and that the business of beating your head 
against it is proof of optimism and progress. Pasternak sees the blind 
alley and sees the wall, but knows that the way out is not through the 
wall, and not back out by the way we came in. The exit is into an 
entirely new dimension—finding ourselves in others, discovering the 
inward sources of freedom and love which God has put in our na- 
ture, discovering Christ in the midst of us, as “one we know not.” 

This exit is not a mere theoretical possibility. Nor is it even a mere 
escape. It is a real and creative solution to man’s problems: a solu- 
tion that can bring meaning out of confusion and good out of evil. 
It is something that has been sought after with hope and conviction 
by the greatest Russian minds of the past century: by Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, Soloviev, and by Russians of our own time like Nicholas 
Berdyaev. 

The solution is love as the highest expression of man’s spirituality 
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and freedom. Love and Life (reduced to one and the same thing) 
form the great theme of Dr. Zhivago. In proportion as one is alive he 
has a greater capacity and a greater obligation to love. Every degree 
of true and false love makes its appearance in the book—from the 
self-assured and bestial selfishness of Komarovsky, the businessman, 
to the different shades of compulsive and authoritarian falsity in the 
various revolutionaries. There are all aspects of parental and con- 
jugal love (Zhivago really loves his wife Tonia, for example). Lara 
though seduced by Komarovsky in her girlhood remains the embodi- 
ment of a love that is simple, unadulterated spontaneity, a love that 
does not know how to be untrue to itself or to life. Her love is per- 
fectly aware of the difference between sin and goodness, but her re- 
pentance (the Magdalen theme) has a creative power to transcend 
limitations and to emerge into a new world. Lara is thus the embodi- 
ment of the goodness and love of God immanent in His creation, im- 
manent in man and in Russia, and there left at the mercy of every evil. 
Far from being a trite and prissy concept, this is both deep and origi- 
nal. One can see in Pasternak a strong influence from Soloviev’s 
Meaning of Love and his theory of man’s vocation to regenerate the 
world by the spiritualization of human love raised to the sophianic 
level of perfect conscious participation in the mystery of the divine 
wisdom of which the earthly sacrament is love. 

At the same time we must remember that Zhivago’s victory is tragic. 
Lara vanishes “without a trace” to die, probably, in a concentration 
camp. Nothing has been “transformed.” It is the victory that shines 
forth in apparent defeat—the victory of death and resurrection. We 
notice too, that resurrection remains curiously implicit in the strange, 
impoverished death of the unsuccessful doctor who falls to the pave- 
ment with a heart attack while getting out of a Moscow streetcar. 
There is a strange parallel between the double death rite of Marina 
and Lara for Zhivago and the terribly impressive scene of lamenta- 
tion at the end of Safe Conduct in which Mayakovsky’s sister raves 
with Oriental passion over the body of the suicide. There is a gleam 
of hope in the Epilogue where Tania, the child of Zhivago and Lara, 
the “child of the terrible years” is seen, for a moment, in her own 
simplicity. The things she has had to go through have not ruined 
her. And we realize that the strange mystical figure of Evgraf, the 
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“guardian angel,” “will take care of her.” She is the Russia of the 
future. 

One of the singularly striking things about Dr. Zhivago is its 
quality of tragedy without frustration. Here everything is clean and 
free from ambivalence. Love is love and hate is hate. Zhivago says 
and does what he means, and when he is uncertain he is not dishonest 
about it. It is this spiritual cleanliness, this direct vision and fidelity 
to life here and now which Pasternak opposes to the grandiose and 
systematic ravings of politicians who turn all life into casuistry and 
bind man hand and foot in the meticulous service of unrealities. 

It is time to quote. These are the thoughts of Zhivago, half starved 
. and faint from hardships and exposure, as he reads a political proc- 
_lamation pasted on a wall: 


Had (these words) been composed last year, the year before? Only once 
in his life had this uncompromising language and single-mindedness filled 
him with enthusiasm. Was it possible that he must pay for that rash enthu- 
siasm all his life by never hearing year after year, anything but these un- 
changing, shrill, crazy exclamations and demands which became progressively 
more impractical, meaningless and unfulfillable as time went by? . . . What 


an enviable blindness, to be able to talk of bread when it has long since van- 
ished from the face of the earth! Of propertied classes and speculators when 
they have long since been abolished by earlier decrees! Of peasants and 
villages that no longer exist! Don’t they remember their own plans and 
measures, which long since turned life upside down? What kind of people 
are they, to go on raving with this never cooling feverish ardor, year in, 
year out, on non-existent, long-vanished subjects, and to know nothing, to see 
nothing around them.’ 


Ill 


Pasternak was morally compelled to refuse the Nobel Prize in or- 
der to remain in Russia. Writers in England, France and the United 
States protested against Russia’s flat rejection of her only great writer 
since the Revolution. Pravda devoted eighteen columns to an unprece- 
dented publication of the “original letter” which had been sent to 
Pasternak by the magazine Novy Mir refusing to serialize the novel 
in Russian. The letter was signed, curiously enough, by a poet, A. T. 
Tvardovsky, who, since writing it, had himself fallen under an of- 


2 Dr. Zhivago, New York: (Pantheon Books, 1958), p. 381. 
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ficial ban. The document is notable for its surprising lack of abu- 
siveness and its relatively sympathetic effort to reason with the au- 
thor. Pasternak was evidently respected in this case by a devoted 
colleague. The chief objection is not made against the passages in 
which Marxism is explicitly condemned, for these are relatively few 
and could have been expunged. The whole fault of the book, from 
the Soviet point of view, is something “which neither the editors nor 
the author can alter by cuts or revision . . . the spirit of the novel, its 
general tenor, the author’s view of life.” 

This view of life, as we have indicated above, is that the individual 
is more important than the collectivity. His spirit, his freedom, his 
ability to love, raise him above the state. The state exists for man, 
not man for the state. No man has the right to hand himself over to 
any superior force other than God Himself. Man has no right to 
alienate his own liberty to become a cog in a machine. Man is of no 
use to man if he ceases to be a person and lets himself be reduced to 
the status of a “thing.” A collectivity that reduces the members to 
the level of alienated objects is dooming both itself and its members 
to a sterile and futile existence to which no amount of speeches and 
parades can ever give a meaning. The great tragedy of the revolution, 
for Pasternak, was the fact that the best men in Russia submitted to 
mass insanity and yielded up their own judgment to the authority 
of Juggernaut. 

It was then that untruth came down on our land of Russia. The main 
misfortune, the root of all evil to come, was the loss of confidence in the value 
of one’s own opinion. People imagined that it was out of date to follow their 
own moral sense, that they must all sing in chorus, and live by other people’s 


notions, notions that were being crammed down everybody’s throat. . . . The 
social evil became an epidemic. It was catching, and it affected everything, 
nothing was left untouched by it. Our home too became infected. . . . Instead 


of being natural and spontaneous as we had always been, we began to be 
idiotically pompous with each other. Something showy, artificial, forced, 
crept into our conversation — you felt you had to be clever in a certain way 


about certain world-important themes. . . .* 


Like Dostoevsky, Pasternak holds that man’s future depends on his 
ability to work his way out from under a continuous succession of 
authoritarian rulers who promise him happiness at the cost of his 


8 [bid., p. 404. 
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freedom. Like Dostoevsky, also, Pasternak insists that the fruit of 
Christ’s Incarnation, Death and Resurrection, is that true freedom 
has at least become possible: but that man, ignoring the real meaning 
of the New Testament, prefers to evade the responsibility of his voca- 
tion and continues to live “under the law.” This is not a new com- 
plaint: it goes back to St. Paul. 

Ironically enough, one of the most brilliant analyses of man’s 
alienation came from the pen of Marx. Modern Russia, while paying 
lip-service to Marx’s theory on this point, has forgotten his full mean- 
ing. Yet in so doing, the Soviets have brought out the inner contradic- 
tion of Marx’s thought: for the complete spiritual alienation of man 
which Marx ascribed in part to religion has been brought about by 
militant atheism, as well as by the economic system which claims to 
be built on an orthodox Marxian foundation. It is of course not fair 
to blame Stalin’s police state directly on Marx, though Marx cannot 
be absolved from unconscious responsibility. 

At any event, Pasternak’s “view of life” is what has brought upon 
him the outraged and unanimous condemnation of Soviet official- 
dom. While the letter from Novy Mir reproves Pasternak as immoral, 
the Soviet critics after the Nobel Prize award did not hesitate to find 
in Dr. Zhivago and in its author every possible kind of moral deprav- 
ity. Pasternak, the lowest of the low, could not even be compared to a 
pig. He could no longer claim a right to breathe the pure air of So- 
viet Russia. 

It would be a great mistake to think that for the Communists such 
accusations are taken as mere words without specific reference, to be 
used with cynical opportunism. The curious fact is that Communism 
today has forged its own rigid and authoritarian code of morals, 
which can be called “an ethic” only by doing violence to the meaning 
of words, but which nevertheless claims with puritanical self-assur- 
ance to show men how to “live.” 

The ideal Communist is a combination of a beaver and a wolf. 
He unites machine-like industry with utter insensitiveness to deep hu- 
man values whenever they come into conflict with political duty. He 
either knows at all times the course of history and “the one correct 
thing” to do at the moment, or, if he does not know it, he obeys some- 
one else who claims to know it. In either case, he “acts” with all the 
complacent self-assurance of a well-adjusted machine, and grinds to 
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pieces anything that comes in his way, whether it be his own idea of 
truth, his most cherished hopes for this world or the next, or the per- 
son of a wife, friend, or parent. 

All through Dr. Zhivago we find an extraordinary and subtle range 
of such characters portrayed: some of them pure Communist types, 
others much more complicated and hard to label. The hero himself, 
Yurii Zhivago, is in all respects the exact opposite to the New Soviet 
Man. This, of course, is what constitutes, in Soviet eyes, the depth of 
moral degradation. To have human feelings, to follow the lead of 
spontaneous inner inspiration, to be moved by love and pity, to let 
oneself be swayed by appreciation of what is human in man—all this 
is nothing but bourgeois depravity and shameless individualism. 

It almost seems that Pasternak has gone out of his way to make 
Zhivago act on impulse in a way that would seem utterly foolish to 
Communists. It always remains clear that this yielding to impulse 
is not presented (as it sometimes is in Western novels) as the ideal 
of freedom. No, freedom is something higher and more spiritual than 
that. But Pasternak makes the point that if one does at times follow 
a crazy urge and do something completely pointless, it is not an act 
to be ashamed of. Must one always be reasonable? Must one always 
have a ponderous ethical justification for every action he performs? 
Must one fear spontaneity and never do anything that is not decreed 
by some program, some form or other of duty? On the contrary, 
it is compulsiveness that warps life and makes it pointless. The ap- 
parent pointlessness of man’s impulses may perhaps show the way 
to what he is really seeking. This, for a Marxist, is deadly heresy: 
everyone knows that for a Marxist everything has to fit in with his 
fantasies of omniscience. Everything has to have a point, everything 
has to be guided toward some specific purpose. To this, Zhivago 
replies: 

You find in practice that what they mean by ideas is nothing but words 
—claptrap in praise of the revolution and the regime. . . . One of my sins 
is a belief in intuition. And yet see how ridiculous. They all shout that I am 
a marvelous diagnostician, and as a matter of fact it’s true that I don’t often 
make mistakes in diagnosing a disease. Well, what is this immediate grasp 
of the situation as a whole supposed to be if not this intuition they find so 
detestable ?* 


4 Ibid., p. 407. 
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It is therefore understandable that Novy Mir should have singled 
out with horror the passage where Yurii Zhivago finds himself acci- 
dentally in the middle of a battle between Red Partisans and White 
Russian volunteers.’ There can be no question that such a passage 
would make any good Communist squirm in his chair with acute 
moral discomfort. It would repel and horrify him in much the same 
way as a chapter of Sartre or Moravia might horrify a nun. It is the 
kind of thing he would take not only as alien and unpleasant, but as 
a threat to the whole foundation of his moral security and peace of 
mind. I do not doubt that Pasternak wrote this section deliberately 
with his tongue in his cheek. The Reds have responded admirably. 
The Novy Mir letter as reprinted in Pravda contains the whole pas- 
sage quoted in extenso, in order to let each loyal Communist taste 
the full deliciousness of scandalized horror. 

What happens? Zhivago, as a doctor, is not supposed to fight. But 
he is caught in this battle which like all battles is a silly and tragic 
mess. Zhivago impulsively takes the gun of a fallen comrade, but 
deliberately aims at a dead tree trunk, and only hits one of the enemy 
by accident. After the skirmish, he finds that his fallen Red comrade 
and the White soldier he has wounded each wear a locket containing 
the text of Psalm 90, which was devoutly believed to be a protection 
against death. The Red soldier, with a corrupt text of the Psalm, is 
dead. The White, with a correct text, is alive. Taking pity on him, 
Zhivago clothes him in the uniform of the fallen Red Partisan and 
looks after him among the Communist fighters, until he escapes, 
threatening thai he will continue to fight the Reds. 

This scene, which is essentially comical, contains just about every 
mortal sin in the Communist code. I leave the reader to discover 
them for himself. 


IV 


The situation being what it was, the Soviet Leaders were faced 
with the problem of blackening Pasternak in the eyes of East and 
West at the same time. He had to be regarded not only as a danger- 
ous criminal by Russia, but as a hypocrite and coward by the West. 
Realistic politicians knew well enough that denunciations would not 


5 Ibid., pp. 332-336. 
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be enough to ruin Pasternak in the eyes of the young writers who 
undoubtedly looked up to him as a model and a hero. Soviet attacks 
on Pasternak could only add to his prestige in the West. For this 
reason, far from categorically forbidding him to accept the prize, 
they left the door wide open and urged him to leave Russia as long 
as he did not try to return. It would have been admirable, from their 
viewpoint, to have “proof” that Pasternak was a traitor to his country. 
At the same time their benevolence would remain to “prove” that 
“Pasternak has been left perfectly free to accept the Nobel Prize.” 
Pasternak refused to abandon Russia, not out of political astuteness 
but merely because he loves his own country and does not feel that 
he would be able to write anywhere else. 

Once again, he is acting with perfect consistency as one who is the 
exact opposite of a Communist. His staying in Russia is another 
victory for his personal integrity as an artist and as a human being. 
But perhaps there was some advantage to be gained here by the Reds. 
Perhaps Pasternak could be pressed a little further, and so diminish 
in the eyes of the West. Pasternak came out in Pravda with a letter 
of “apology,” declared that he had made a “mistake” in accepting 
the Nobel Prize, and that his subsequent refusal of it had been 
“entirely voluntary.” He stated that he had not been threatened and 
that his life had not been imperiled. This letter, which saddened and 
shocked readers in the West, but which could have been regarded as 
inevitable, was probably extracted from him in order to save face for 
the Soviet Government and pay the price of his moral victory. 

If one reads the letter carefully, he can detect the difference be- 
tween passages written by Pasternak and those inserted by others to 
“make his meaning clear.” The passages obviously written by Paster- 
nak are clear and consistent with his position. He asks to be dis- 
sociated from the “political campaign around my novel” which he 
regrets and did not intend. “I never had the intention of causing 
harm to my state and my people.” That is only a reaffirmation of 
the obvious fact that the book is not a political tract. In regard to 
the “political errors” of which he “might be accused,” he declares 
that they are not to be found in the novel. This passage is interesting 
and entirely true. Here is what Pasternak writes: “Jt would appear 
that I am allegedly maintaining the following erroneous principles. 
I am supposed to have alleged that any revolution is an historically 
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illegal phenomenon, that the October Revolution was such, and that 
it brought unhappiness to Russia and the downfall of the Russian 
intelligentsia.” It is quite obvious that Pasternak nowhere holds that 
all revolution is “historically illegal”—nor does anybody else. Nor 
does he maintain that the October Revolution was “illegal.” The texts 
we have quoted certainly show that Russia after the revolution is not 
portrayed in Dr. Zhivago as a bed of roses and that Pasternak plainly 
ascribes many bad effects to Communism. At the same time we have 
seen clearly that he accepted the necessity of the Revolution, first of 
all in 1905, then in 1917. No one in his right senses could imagine 
that Pasternak was trying in Dr. Zhivago to lead Russia back to 
capitalism or to the old regime. But it is equally clear that he has 
maintained a perfect independence and objectivity with regard to 
the revolution, and after living through Stalin’s five-year plans and 
the purges, he has concluded (with the vast majority of intellectuals 
everywhere in the world) that the Bolshevik Revolution was a failure 
and that Marxism had nothing to offer man but a Gospel of delusions. 
His apology as it stands does nothing to alter the substance of this 
belief. All that he regrets, about Zhivago, is the manner in which it 
was published and the way it was exploited by anti-Communist 
journalism. These two things were obviously not the fault of the 
author. 

Pasternak’s letter ends with a pious sigh which is utterly alien to 
his thought and his style and was almost certainly inserted by some- 
body else: “I firmly believe that I shall find the strength to redeem 
my good name and restore the confidence of my comrades.” 

The mystery of this letter has not fully been cleared up, but after 
its publication and the publication of other similar statements 
Pasternak cautioned a friend against believing any statement that 
was supposed to have emanated from him. 

Meanwhile, November and December were months of bitterness 
and conflict. We have already considered the open explosions of 
hostility which occurred at the time of the Prize award, when the 
Soviet authorities were trying to get Pasternak out of Russia. These 
explosions soon ceased, and the case vanished from the pages of 
Pravda. It ceased to be front-page news in the West and soon dis- 
appeared altogether but for a few sporadic flare-ups. 

Meanwhile, Pasternak was exhausted and ill. Ia order to forget 
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his troubles, he kept himself busy on a translation of a Polish play, 
a job that had been deliberately steered his way by sympathetic 
friends in the Polish Writers’ Union. Letters continued to arrive 
from the West. Friends and even reporters continued to visit the 
dacha—vwhere the presence of newspapermen did nothing to improve 
the peace of the household. Mrs. Pasternak strenuously objected to 
them, and uttered vigorous protests, all of which were dutifully re- 
ported in the Western newspapers. 

December came, and with it the distribution of the Nobel Prizes. 
Western journalists gloated over the possibility that it might turn 
into a good show—with an empty chair in evidence for Pasternak. 
No such thing was done, fortunately. It would have been very enter- 
taining for minds that rejoice in devious forms of moral aggression, 
but it would not have made life any more comfortable for Pasternak. 

At the end of the year a story broke in the Western press, stating 
that a Spanish exile in London, José Vilallonga, had arranged to tour 
free Europe and America with Pasternak, giving lectures. It was 
alleged that Pasternak’s life had been insured for three million 
dollars. The Russians seem to have taken this story seriously and 
Pravda reported a telegram in which Pasternak was supposed to have 
rejected the offer. In reality, as Pasternak himself made clear, he 
had never been in contact with Vilallonga and everything about the 
story was “pure invention” including the supposed telegram. 

Early in the new year, Pasternak was again featured in a disturb- 
ing story. A reporter of the London Daily Mail printed a poem in 
which Pasternak complained bitterly at being rejected by his own 
countrymen. Pasternak did not deny having written the poem but 
protested against its publication as a breach of confidence. Once 
again it was felt that his lite might be in danger. When in February, 
Pasternak suddenly disappeared from his dacha, many came to the 
conclusion that he had been imprisoned and that the game was now 
up. The explanation given by the Soviet Press was that he had gone 
away for a “vacation” and in order “to avoid the newspapermen who 
were coming from London to Moscow with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan.” As it turned out, this explanation may have been sub- 
stantially true. 

Actually, Pasternak had left Peredelkino of his own free will and 
had gone to spend a few weeks at Tiflis, Georgia, as the guest of Mrs. 
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Tabidze, the widow of the Georgian poet shot by Stalin’s police. He 
returned home in good health, and gradually, as the affair ceased to 
appear in the press and began to be forgotten in the West, prospects 
began to look good for the harassed writer. In May, for example, 
a shake-up in the Soviet Writers’ Union led to the replacement of 
Surkov, as head of the Union, by Fedin who is friendly to Pasternak. 

It was generally believed that Pasternak would eventually be re- 
instated and would be able to go ahead and earn his living once 
again, like any normal writer. The problem of his untouched royal- 
ties in the West, which by now amount to millions, has yet to be 
solved. 

Pasternak has not been idle. He is planning a long, new prose 
work of the same scope as Dr. Zhivago and is writing a prose play 
about the revolutionary activities in Russia in the 1860's. 

Although for some time Pasternak seemed in great danger of 
becoming a “non-person” and vanishing, like so many others before 
him, from the Soviet scene, it now seems evident that he will survive. 
This in itself is significant, and shows that there is at least a super- 
ficial difference between Soviet Russia today and the Russia of 
Josef Stalin. 


V 


Let us now draw a few conclusions. 

Pasternak’s book was offered for publication in Russia after the 
death of Stalin, during the “thaw” when, at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, Khrushchev openly admitted the “crimes and errors” of Stalin, 
implicitly showing that Russia needed to move back from extreme 
dictatorial authoritarianism to a freer and more flexible way of life. 
Pasternak obviously thought that his book could claim to represent 
the thought and aspirations of the intelligentsia, including many 
Communists, at that time. No doubt there would have to be changes, 
but the substance of his book was, it seemed, just what Russia was 
waiting for. As far as the young intellectuals are concerned, this 
may have been true. 

Unfortunately, as regards the Party, he was dead-wrong. The fact 
that Dr. Zhivago could never be made acceptable by editing showed 
that Soviet Russia could never accept so fundamental an idea of 
freedom. The end of the thaw soon made this very plain. 
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A providential accident led to the publication of the novel outside 
the USSR by an Italian publisher who refused obedience to Moscow 
when the edition was condemned. When Pasternak was awarded the 
Nobel Prize, it showed that the whole world was glad that at last a 
great book had come out of Russia. The acclaim of critics and 
readers was certainly not primarily a political matter. Unquestion- 
ably, Western readers have not studied Pasternak’s estimate of Com- 
munism without satisfaction. And of course the newspapers have 
turned the book into a political weapon, which was not the intention 
of the author. But the Nobel Prize was awarded on nonpolitical 
grounds to a book great in its own right. 

The fact remains that if Soviet Russia had been strong enough to 
absorb the powerful contents of this book in the first place, and had 
been able to publish it, even in a somewhat edited version, the 
prestige achieved by this act would have been tremendous. One Nobel 
Prize winner in literature is of more value to Russia than a thousand 
winners in physics, no matter how set the Soviet government is on 
science. It is one thing to produce atomic counters or to win the 
pentathlon, and another to be recognized as a leader in the field of 
literature. If Russia wins the Nobel award in science it is because 
she has good scientists. If her athletes excel, it is because they are 
good. But her scientists and athletes are good because dialectical 
materialism cannot directly interfere in their speciality. (The attempt 
to do so in biology has been given up.) What remains but the con- 
clusion that if Russian writers were not forced to sabotage their 
talent and their integrity and grind out political clichés, they too 
might win Nobel Prizes? Here is one who has done it: but without 
benefit of a blessing from the Kremlin. The implications are so 
plain that even the Kremlin can see them, and, like the Hungarian 
Revolution, the spectacle has proved disconcerting. Unfortunately, 
Moscow was able to “explain” the Hungarian Revolution, and is 
already comfortably convinced that Pasternak’s rejection of the 
Nobel Prize was a hard blow for Wall Street. 

So much for Russia. But what does Pasternak have to say to the 
Western intellectual? The first thing, of course, is said by the 
triumphant artistic achievement of his novel and the poetry which 
accompanies it. Dr. Zhivago itself is greater than any “message” 
that might be distilled out of it. It is a superb novel which recovers 
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the full creative fecundity that seems to have vanished from our 
cramped and worried literature; a book with a sense of orientation 
and meaning in strong contrast with our Western frustration and 


despair. 

Pasternak has become a best seller and a widely read author in 
the West, but he will always be a writer’s writer. His greatest im- 
pact has been on the writers of the West. He has received letters 
from all kinds of people, but especially from other writers, in many 
different countries, not the least being Camus and Mauriac, Pasternak 
answered all these letters with profound warmth of understanding, 
and those who were privileged to be in contact with him felt that he 
had given them much more than they expected—an inspiration and 
sense of direction which they had ceased to hope for from any other 
writer! 

His silence will continue to teach us. And from his silence we 
will constantly hear the reminder that we must never yield to the 
great temptation offered by Communism to the writer. I do not mean 
the temptation to be a member of a privileged and respected class, 
but the far more insidious one of becoming a “writer for the future.” 
Surely there is something apocalyptic about the sinister complacency 
with which Communism, which has hitherto proved effective only in 
killing writers or ruining them, proposes itself as Master of the 
future of literature. “Write for us, you will be remembered forever 
in the Kingdom of the Messias who has now come! Refuse our offer, 
and you will be buried with the world that we are about to bury.” 

It is against such insinuations of the Beast that Pasternak replies 
with his doctrine of life and resurrection. This is a doctrine with a 
strongly Christian basis, using exclusively Christian symbolism. 
Needless to say, not all of Pasternak’s expressions can be fully rec- 
onciled with those to be found in a manual of dogma. The Christ of 
Pasternak is the Christ Who has liberated man from death and Who 
lives in man, waiting for man’s liberty to give Him a chance to 
transform the world by love. Love is the work not of states, not of 
organizations, not of institutions, but of persons. Hence: 

Gregariousness is always the refuge of mediocrities. . . . Only individuals 
seek the truth, and they shun those whose whole concern is not the truth. 


How many things in this world deserve our loyalty? Very few indeed. I 
think one should be loyal to immortality, which is another word for life, a 
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stronger word for it. One must be true to immortality — true to Christ.° 


Pasternak looks at our world, dismembered by its obsessions and 
its factions, each one claiming to be on the side of the angels and 
calling everyone else a devil. Egged on by journalists, politicians 
and propagandists, we cling with mad hope to fanatical creeds whose 
only function is to foment violence, hatred, and division. Will we 
never begin to understand that the “differences” between these fac- 
tions are often so superficial as to be illusory and that all of them 
are equally stupid? Will we never grow up, and get down to the 
business of living productively on this earth, in unity and peace? 

History is not a matter of inexorable scientific laws, it is a new 
creation, a work of God in and through man: but this theandric work 
is unthinkable not only without man’s desire but also without his 
initiative. Christ has planted in the world the seeds of something 
altogether new, but they do not grow by themselves. Hence history 
has never yet really had a chance to become a Christian creation. 
For the world to be changed, man himself must begin to change it, 
he must take the initiative, he must step forth and make a new kind 
of history. The change begins within himself. 

You can’t advance in this direction without a certain faith. You can’t 
make such discoveries without a spiritual equipment. And the basic elements 
of this equipment are in the Gospels. What are they? To begin with a certain 
love of one’s neighbor, which is the supreme form of vital energy. Once it 
fills the heart of man it has to overflow and expend itself. And then the two 
basic ideals of modern man — without them he is unthinkable — the idea 
of free personality and the idea of life as sacrifice. .. . There is no history 
in this sense among the ancients. They had blood and beastliness and 
cruelty and pockmarked Caligulas who had no idea how inferior the system 
of slavery is. They had the boastful dead eternity of bronze monuments and 
marble columns. It was not until after the coming of Christ that time and man 


could breathe freely. Man does not die in a ditch like a dog — but at home 
in history, while the work toward the conquest of death is in full swing; he 


dies sharing in this work.” 


Here is the deep meaning of Pasternak’s critique of Communism. It 
is blindness and sin to seek immortality in the bronze and stone which 
are already stamped with lifelessness and twice dead when they are 
frozen into an art without inspiration. “Why seek ye the living among 


6 Ibid., p. 9. 
T Ibid., p. 10. 
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the dead?” Communism, like all characteristically modern political 
movements, far from opening the door to the future is only a regres- 
sion into the past, the ancient past, the time of slavery before Christ. 
Following these movements, mankind falls backward into an abyss 
of ancient, magical laws; man comes under the authority of numbers 
and astrological systems and loses all hope of freedom. But with 
the coming of Christ = 

The reign of numbers was at an end. The duty, imposed by armed force 
to live unanimously as a people, a whole nation, was abolished. Leaders and 
nations were relegated to the past. They were replaced by the doctrine of 
individuality and freedom. Individual human life became the life story of 
God and its contents filled the vast expanses of the universe. 


These words occur on page 413, far into the book, in an apparently 
colorless, “unexciting” chapter which is in reality very important to 
Pasternak’s great work—one of the nerve centers where all his mean- 
ing is fully experienced. 

If we stop to think about what it says, we will realize that if 
Pasternak is ever fully studied, he is just as likely to be regarded as 
a dangerous writer in the West as he is in the East. He is saying that 
political and social structures as we understand them are things of 
the past, and that the crisis through which we are now passing is 
nothing but the full and inescapable manifestation of their falsity. 
For twenty centuries we have called ourselves Christians, without 
even beginning to understand one tenth of the Gospel. We have been 
taking Caesar for God and God for Caesar. Now that “charity is 
growing cold” and we stand facing the smoky dawn of an apocalyptic 
era, Pasternak reminds us that there is only one source of truth, but 
that it is not sufficient to know the source is there—we must go and 
drink from it, as he has done. 

Do we have the courage to do so? For obviously, if we consider 
what Pasternak is saying, doing and undergoing, to read the Gospel 
with eyes wide open may be a perilous thing! 








Let us gaze at the grave of Field- 
ing and evoke the sword of Arthur 
as symbols of the “new” trends: 
social realism and allegorical ro- 


mance. 


THE BRITISH NOVEL TODAY 


CHARLES A. BRADY 


“We'll go and see Fielding’s tomb,” he said, smiling. 
“Will we? I thought we were going to have lunch.” 
“Later. Lunch is late in these latitudes. You would 
not, I take it, wish to visit Lisbon without spending 
a few minutes at Fielding’s tomb?” 
“Of course not.” 

From Kingsley Amis’ / Like It Here. 


“This is extraordinary,” said the Wart. “I feel 
strange when I have hold of this sword, and I notice 
everything much more clearly. Look at the beauti- 
ful gargoyles of the church, and of the monastery 
which it belongs to. See how splendidly all the 
famous banners in the aisle are waving. How nobly 
that yew holds up the red flakes of its timbers to 
worship God. How clean the snow is. I can smell 
something like fetherfew and sweet briar — and is 
that music that I hear?” 

From T. H. White’s The Once and Future King. 


I INTEND TO RESTRICT MY present consideration of the “new” novel in 
English to England over the past two decades, and this because, as it 
seems to me, the immediately previous period and the immediately 
preceding novelists have been more than adequately covered—the 
immediately preceding novelists including Faulkner, Hemingway, 
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Waugh, Greene, Joyce, Mann, Mauriac, all the “blood” coursers, in 
fact, in this century’s critical stable. I establish these limits, in- 
cidentally, in the teeth of what the wise man said in Punch not so 
very long ago that any “decade is really a number of decades hap- 
pening at the same time.” But why just England? Why not con- 
temporary America, or even contemporary France? For one thing, 
I happen to think that the immediately contemporary British novel 
is incomparably more vigorous than its American opposite number, 
though, in the period entre les deux guerres, the exact opposite was 
true. As for France, Bernanos is dead now and du Gard, Mauriac 
an elderly writer who has begun to repeat himself, Romains no 
longer very productive, Malraux General de Gaulle’s chief personal 
adviser, Gide no more than a kind of satanic rictus fading, Cheshire- 
cat-wise, on a dry air that feels all the drier and more lacertilian 
for his passing. As for the new French writers, especially those of 
the generation which the French themselves call moins-de-trente-ans, 
the young Sagans, the older Sartres and Beauvoirs, what are they, 
when all is said and done, but lackeys and midinettes with a gift of 
mimicry, dressed up in the finery of their betters, looking at them- 
selves in the tarnished pier glasses of the French classic tradition? 

It might be pointed out here that not every critic would accept my 
judgment as to the comparative superiority of the new British novel- 
ists over their American counterparts; so well balanced a judge as 
Walter Allen, for example, reaches just the opposite conclusion from 
mine. Considering the last twenty years of the British novel, he 
recently noted that, “whatever the excellence of the best British 
fiction as written during the past twenty years, it represents a great 
diminution in the traditional scope of the British novel”; and he 
goes on to suggest that British novelists who, even as does their 
country. need “a much more heightened degree of critical self- 
consciousness,” might well take a “lesson from the practice of Amer- 
ican novelists and assume the consciousness of (their) country in its 
latest phase.”’ Actually, Mr. Allen is recommending the practice of 
such older Americans as James and Fitzgerald; but, even so, I can- | 
not follow him when he states that the British novelist “could, of 
course, go back for his models to his great eighteenth and nineteenth 


1 Walter Allen, “Speaking of Books,” The New York Times Book Review, November 
17, 1957. 
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century forbears. But it is very difficult deliberately to go back to 
the past in art.”” As I read the runes at present, this is precisely 
what C. P. Snow, Anthony Powell, Kingsley Amis, and John Wain 
have done. I think Mr. Allen has made a gaffe of major dimensions, 
and one that is almost inexplicable when one remembers that, in 
The English Novel, he is the author of what is very probably the 
best one-volume history of the novel written in the past quarter 
century. 

But it is not necessary to be nationalistic.* In a very real sense, 
English literature, however old, is our literature as well as theirs; 
and our literature, however new, is, in a certain subtler sense, theirs 
as well. As Christopher Dawson finely puts it: 

. . . I regard the existence of two literary traditions within the frontiers 
of a single language as one of the most precious possessions of the English- 
speaking peoples. Here are two literatures, two distinct fields of historic and 
aesthetic experience, two spiritual worlds open to all of us on both sides of 
the Atlantic at no trouble or expense.‘ 


In actuality, it would be quite possible to go much further along 
this particular line and to point out that the novel, which has taken 
over the place once held, first by epic and then by drama, as the 
major genre of an age and ethos, is our day’s great international 
literary form and so cannot be confined within any purely national 
literary boundaries; and that any such policy of critical “contain- 
ment” is foredoomed to failure in its regard. But such a statement, 
besides doing unnecessary violence to the good and merciful principle 
of limits, is but a half-truth at best. So, having duly adverted to this 
qualification, I shall pass on to one final matter of deliberate delimi- 
tation. There must be a further contraction of scope—this time in 
the department of personnel. Time forbids any consideration of 
Joyce Cary or Wyndham Lewis, even though they remained produc- 


2 Ibid. 

8 There appears to be a special urgency, at the moment, in this matter of the dangers 
of literary nationalism, if we can accept Lionel Trilling’s pessimistic diagnosis of the 
present low state of English literature in American College and University studies. See 
his “English Literature and American Education,” The Sewanee Review, LXVI, No. 3 
(Summer, 1958), 364-381, wherein Mr. Trilling argues, among other things, that cul- 
tural prominence is bound up with political prominence, and that “a chief reason for 
the decline of the study of the literature of England is the decline of England.” 

+ Christopher Dawson, “The Tradition and Destiny of American Literature,” The Critic, 
XVI, No. 3 (November, 1957), 7. 
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tive right up to their rather recent deaths, even though their influence 
is just beginning to make itself fully felt, even though the later 
Lewis—the Lewis of The Human Age—fits very nicely into my 
demonstration. Likewise, it might be briefly noted here that chrono- 
logical age does not enter my critical equation. Sir Charles Percy 
Snow, who began late and with whom I intend to deal at some 
length, is but a little older than Joyce Cary, who began relatively 
early. It is time of impact, not biological or chronological time, 
which comes into question here. Also, I regretfully outlaw any incli- 
nation to stray off into the pleasant greenwood bypaths of the his- 
torical novel beyond noting of that subspecies that it is very well off 
at the moment, maintained as it is in the skillful hands of such Maid 
Marians of the form as Hilda Prescott, Hope Muntz, and that other 
exquisite British lady practitioner who uses the pseudonym of Bryher, 
to say nothing of the Mary Renault who is responsible for The King 
Must Die. 

As for the intimations contained in the quotations that preface 
this article, taking these in the order of their occurrence, they have 
symbolic reference to what seem to me the two significant directions 
the “new”—or shall we rather say the “newest?”—English novel 
has taken over the past two decades: first, the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth-century winding English road of “neo-realism” and the “comic 
epic” against a moving backdrop of ever-fluctuating social change; 
and second, the older Roman road of “romance”—but “romance,” 
as it happens, in a very specialized sense. 

There is, incidentally, a paradox in the notion of Fielding’s grave. 
The grave is empty. Both as artist and as influence Fielding goes 
right on living, even if one cannot accept Kingsley Amis’ dithyrambic 
statement about Fielding’s being “the only non-contemporary novelist 
who could be read with unaffected and whole-hearted interest, the 
only one who never had to be apologized for or excused on the 
ground of changing taste” two hundred years after his interment in 
his Lisbon tomb. The point I am making has more to do with the 
novel than with Fielding and it consists in this that the novel is like 
a phoenix. At irregular intervals it has a way of dying, self-consumed, 
as it were, and then, after a judicious time, being resurrected again, 
having suffered a sea-change in the intervening space. As for the 
sword of Arthur, let that stand for the literature which pierces the 
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nerve of wonder as once Excalibur pierced the stone. Like T. H. 
White’s rex quondam et futurus, we, too, can lift the magic brand; 
and, when we do, lo! all is made new again. 

And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 

In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices 

And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 

For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell. . . .° 

Although I consider it my proper obligation to talk about novelists 
and novels more than about some kind of hippogriff labeled novel, 
and shall not attempt a definition of the novel, yet a redefinition of 
such “a mystical work of art” is surely in order. For it is of the 
utmost importance that every new generation should redefine its 
artistic genres which, because they are such intimate reflexes of the 
quicksilver, protean, elusive human personality, constantly require 
such redefinition. Perhaps this same essential task has become 
doubly necessary ever since geniuses of the order of Rilke got us 
off on the wrong foot, where art is concerned, with ideas about man’s 
having to transmute nature by the alchemy of art to a condition 
where it could be perceived by the suprasensory intuiting apparatus 
of angels. Rilke was talking about poetry, of course, not the novel; 
but the post-Joycean experimental school of novelists seems to have 
taken over this arrogant ambition even as did such a painter as 
Picasso whose “distorted human faces are perhaps our true likeness, 
when we are seen by the angels,” as Maritain once pointed out.* But 
neither artists nor audience are angels, nor ever will be. So there is 
a subtle danger inherent in this kind of angelism as in other angelisms 
one could mention. 

Another compelling reason for redefinition might well be the too 
long protracted dominance of the aesthetic school of criticism with 
its compulsive accent upon image and pattern, the result of its 
acceptance as the novelistic norm of what Joyce, with mordant accu- 
racy, once styled the “anti-novel.” Whatever its successes with the 
novels of D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, and Joyce himself, in 
the nature of things this school cannot tell us a great deal about the 
kind of novel which has come into being in Britain over the past 
8T. S Eliot, “Ash-Wednesday,” The Complete Poems and Plays (New York, 1952), 


p. 66. 
® Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, 1955), p. 57. 
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twenty years. Even the hardest working of the “new” novelistic 
critics, Dr. Leavis, for all his praiseworthy concern about the novel’s 
“moral intensity,” is, like Malvolio, too much of a Calvinistic rigor- 
ist to sympathize with the cakes and ale of the novel of the central 
tradition. Lionel Trilling, of course, is a critic who stands outside 
the disputations of rival schools. I except him utterly from the above 
strictures. While accepting Leavis’ good criterion of “moral inten- 
sity,” Trilling is careful to qualify it with a countervailing emphasis 
on other novelistic qualities: 


. . . the intrusive curiosity that is the mark of the classic novelist. The 
novelist, in his ideal character, is the artist who is consumed by the desire 
to know how things really are, who has entered into an elaborate romance 
with reality. He is the artist of the conditioned, of the impingement of things 
upon spirit and of spirit upon things. . . .” 


Yet even Lionel Trilling, who is unfellowed among contemporary 
critics for the luminous breadth of his perceptions and who strikes 
close to the redefinition we need when he describes the novel as “the 
form of art evolved to deal with the complexities of the will,” is not 
enough by himself—is any single critical formula, or all of them 


taken together, ever really enough? Nonetheless I still resist the 
temptation to undertake redefinition. 

At this juncture, an attentive reader might reasonably object that 
there is no longer any particular point in making a brouhaha over 
a dying form. It must be admitted that any such objector would 
find quite a few supporters to back up his pessimistic thesis. Writing 
on the future of the novel in the August 15, 1958, adjunct to The 
Times Literary Supplement, “Books In a Changing World,” Olivia 
Manning paraphrases a melancholy publisher whom she suffers to 


go unnamed: 


A publisher whom I met recently told me he believed the printing and 
selling of books will cease within the next ten years. Copies of an accepted 
book will then be made on an electric typewriter: one copy sent to the British 
Museum library: the rest distributed by the publisher — himself becoming 
little more than a literary agent — among the different media of sound and 
visual communication. A Ministry of Television will control the vast network 
of programmes that will entertain (and, one hopes, educate) the viewing 


7 Lionel Trilling, A Gathering of Fugitives (Boston, 1956), p. 93. 
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public from morning until night. The British Museum library, one presumes, 
will accommodate the handful of inveterate readers that remain.® 


The above is a dim prospect certainly. One notes, however, this 
counterweight. Four out of the first five articles in this same stimulat- 
ing round-up of causeries, on the London Times’s part, deal with this 
same very lively literary corpse, the novel; and one cannot help 
wondering if the obituaries one reads here, and on every side, may 
not, to say the least, be more than a little premature. For what an- 
other prognostication may be worth, I think that a considerable 
minority among us is going right on reading and a lesser minority 
within that minority is going right on writing these strange and com- 
pelling literary hybrids we know as novels. It was, incidentally, 
partly an attempt to account for the novel’s formless form that caused 
Dr. Tillyard, in his new The Epic Strain in the English Novel, to 
deny the novel even the self-identifying separate, if somewhat loose, 
structure that one finds—to say nothing of epic and tragedy—in the 
picaresque tale and the fairy story.” This is the same old shapeless 
quality that led Henry James to term the great nineteenth-century 
masterpieces of Balzac, Dickens, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky “fluid 
puddings,” a term which is not nearly so pejorative as it seems, at 
first blush, when one remembers how avidly James himself liked to 
ingest those same “fluid puddings” of great novels. They were like 
the wallet Jack carried, and the Norwegian lubber lad, Boots, when 
those young prenovelistic picaros ate their famous eating-matches 
against Giant Blunderbore and the Troll. Only ogres of genius, on 
the enormous scale of those English, French, and Russian giants, 
could have put together puddings of those gargantuan dimensions; 
and only iron digestions, such as the Victorian common reader 
seemed to possess, could have taken in such raw gobbets of human 
experience. Since art shuns repetition as much as it shuns a vacuum, 
perhaps here is the main reason why our sparer twentieth-century 
authors, with their lesser biological élan, have been unable to sit 
down again at those groaning breakfast-boards and nine-course din- 
ners which La comédie humaine and Dombey and Son—to take a 
Dickens title at random—-so casually set before us. 





8 Olivia Manning, “Notes on the Future of the Novel,” Books in a Changing World, 
The Times Literary Supplement, Number 2,946 (August 15, 1958), p. vi. 
9E. M. W. Tillyard, The Epic Strain in the English Novel (London, 1958). 
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But we find we cannot say there were giants in the earth in those 
days; and then let it go at that. Not any more, anyway. Over the 
past two decades, a significant segment of English fiction has been 
moving back in this same more leisurely-gaited, stronger-thewed 
direction. The “new” novel is far closer to the nineteenth than to 
anything preceding it in the twentieth century; far closer, too— 
despite Kingsley Amis and the delusory promise of my prefacing 
quotation—than to anything in the eighteenth, And to the early and 
middle nineteenth century, at that, rather than to the last quarter of 
that amazing lustrum. 

In fact, incredible as it may sound, Jane Austen and her male 
congener, Anthony Trollope, are the “new” novel’s fairy godparents, 
although so far only Frank O’Connor, in his mordantly wise Mirror 
in the Roadway,’ and Robert Graves, writing in the London Times, 
seem to have had the mother wit to note this. This is the way the 
ebullient Mr. Graves puts it: “. . . here I tip my hat to Mr. Kingsley 
Amis and Sir Charles Snow, and pour libations to Jane Austen and 
Anthony Trollope. . . .”™ 

Instead of Kingsley Amis I should have preferred to juxtapose 
Anthony Powell with the divine Jane; but let that pass. Either way, 
the point made is the same; and, in any event, old Anthony, with his 
masculine delicacy, his more kindly variety of Stendhalian disil- 
lusion, his refreshingly mondain quality, is absolutely a propos. 
With a kind of temporal irony he would have been the first to appre- 
ciate at its fullest, Trollope’s The Way We Live Now, one of the first 
of the major failures that marred the latter part of his long productive 
life, has become almost the archetypal title for the newest English 
literary generation. 

At any rate, it is clear enough by now that James and Conrad, 
their critical and creative statures finally fixed for the great geniuses 
they were, no longer dominate the emerging novelists. Virginia Woolf, 
I think, can be said to be in permanent retreat except as a critic 
and essayist. Even that “great Anarch” of our century’s novel, James 
Joyce, before whose uncreating word the light of the classic novel 
seemed to die, begins to belong to literary history every bit as much 


10 Frank O’Connor, The Mirror in the Roadway (New York, 1956), p. 313. 
11 Robert Graves, “The Wall,” Books in a Changing World, The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, Number 2,946 (August 15, 1958), p. x. 
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—if not more so—than Charles Dickens. To speak parenthetically, 
for a moment, without in any way impugning the intensity of Joyce’s 
not altogether agreeable genius, I suggest that neither practicing 
novelist nor the truly creative critic can afford to root themselves 
forever in but one phase, and one phase only, of their chosen genre’s 
development. We are much the richer, it is very true, for what 
Pamela Hansford Johnson neatly terms Joyce’s “experiments in mo- 
ment-by-moment sensibility,””’ but it was high time, nonetheless, for 
Scheherazade to put the stop watch back in her muse’s pocket and 
once again gaze on the more ancient hourglass of more essential story. 
One does not have to agree with Miss Johnson’s talented critic-novel- 
ist husband, C. P. Snow, that “Joyce’s way is at best a cul-de-sac,””* 
to realize the force of his other contention that a too heavy preoccu- 
pation with a certain limited kind of technique-cum-sensibility was 
leading us into an Alexandrian impasse.™* 

In point of fact, of all this century’s great experimentalists—and, 
to be quite fair, it should always be remembered that they were much 
more than mere experimentalists—only Proust continues to hold 
his own as a force exerted on the developing novelist. He does so be- 
cause, from the vantage-point—or, depending on the point of view, 
disadvantage-point—of his cork-lined room, he always looked out 
on society as well as in to the individual. The new novel of society, 
with which we shall shortly have to be concerned, would not be the 
beautifully analytic instrument it is in the hands of such skilled practi- 
tioners as Snow and Powell, if it had not been for the massive example 
of Proust remembering Balzac’s earlier practice as, in his turn, he, 
too, fell to pondering the decaying Faubourg St.-Germain in the dec- 
ades before World War I. 

As for just yesterday’s other gods of the novelistic market place, 
naturalism is dead as a doornail in the land of its nativity, France, as 
well as in the land of its enthusiastic adoption, America—it never 
really managed to get naturalized in English practice. Freud, of 
course, is not dead; but the novelistic Freudians are. The Jungians, 


12 Pamela Hansford Johnson, “The Debate About the Novel,” The New Statesman, 
LVI, No. 1,430 (August 9, 1958), 172. 

18C, P. Snow, “Challenge to the Intellect,” The Times Literary Supplement, August 
15, 1958, p. iii. 
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however, are very much alive. For one thing, to paraphrase one of 
the many good puns in Finnegans Wake, while they remain peren- 
nially young as one of the archetypes they adore, they are not so 
easily freudened. For another, the kind of narrative essence I have 
chosen here to denominate the “sword of Arthur” is to be found 
in a prominent place among the face-card archetypes in the great 
ur-Tarot deck. 

The undeniable fact that the Jungian thing continues to burgeon 
like some green Porphyrian tree must not be construed to mean, 
however, that the novel continues to be prevalently metaphysical as 
it was, for a brief and highly influential moment of glory, between 
the wars. For it most distinctly does not so continue. With no impor- 
tant new Catholic novelists currently appearing to fill the ranks still 
unsteadily maintained by Mauriac, Waugh, and Greene, theology 
wanes as well as ideology. 

Considering the novel purely as a literary genre, I welcome this 
shift away from the plane of the Divina Commedia and back to the 
lower plane of the Comédie humaine. If the novel must be considered 
an epic reflex—and I think it is wise so to consider it—then Fielding 
was basically correct when he styled it “comic epic,” and it is quite 
probable that, over the past half century, it has moved dangerously 
close to the borders both of lyric and tragedy, borders within which 
theology will always be at home. What, in the final analysis, has 
such a one as Sancho Panza to do with The Spanish Tragedy? Or 
Samuel Pickwick with the nightingales that sang outside the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart? Of course, if one’s concept of the novel’s 
function is that it, too, should be vowed to the Augustinian task of 
shoring up the ruins of our present world, why, then, there can no fur- 
ther debate—and, I might add, perhaps, in a fairly brief space of 
time, no more novel, either. 

At the same time, one must register the complementary and, at 
first sight, somewhat contradictory fact that, while the metaphysical 
is retreating on one novelistic plane, on another something curiously 
like it is returning; something that is, however, when one looks more 
closely in its antique face, older, wilder, more primitive. It is myth 
—but the myth which is in question here is not the manipulated gyres 
of Yeats, or the Viconian parallels of Joyce, or the man-made para- 
bles of Faulkner, but, rather, the ancient wonder-motifs of fairy tale 
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handled as in the days when these wonder-motifs were still literally 
speaking belief-motifs. In a word, it is the myth of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte Darthur and Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, of 
Beowulf and the Volsungasaga, as in contradistinction to the different 
kind of myth found in, say, Moby Dick and The Marble Faun. In 
English literature, at least—in Scandinavian literature, too—this 
more naive, fresher kind of myth has never really died. When one 
least expects it, it peeps out again in Merlin’s old “isle of Gramarye.” 
From the beginning of the novel, however, it has necessarily been 
peripheral. One would hardly call it central even now—in the na- 
ture of things it never will and never should be central within so 
naturalistic a medium as the novel—but it has, in the past quarter 
century, moved a good distance away from its nineteenth-century po- 
sition on the outermost ring and much closer to the center of fiction’s 
mimic target. 

For the rest, comedy displaces tragedy within the newer novels, 
and satire begins to be back in fashion, rhythms which, if not neces- 
sarily always gains, are, equally, not always losses. But melodrama 
—and this marks a distinct loss—has once again withdrawn into the 
thieves’ kitchen of the shilling shocker; and the more brutal variety 
of thieves’ kitchen, at that, for we are not exactly living through a 
golden age where the detective novel is concerned. In Dickens’ time 
melodrama was a recognized component of the serious novel. Ste- 
venson ‘antasticated and cerebralized it in his seminal New Arabian 
Nights. His cousin of our day—cousin both after the flesh and ac- 
cording to the spirit—Graham Greene, taking a leaf from the books 
both of R.L.S. and Joseph Conrad, came up with the new frisson 
of melodrama as metaphysics in his superb “entertainments.” And 
who is heir of this proud and splendid literary heritage? Those 
Smerdyakovs of melodrama’s brothers Karamazov, Mickey Spillane, 
on this side of the water, and in Britain, that suaver sadist, Ian 
Fleming. 

In brief, where the “new” novel is in question, wherever one turns, 
one sees that the pendulum has swung again, as it always does across 
the clock-case of the arts; and this time it has swung back toward, not 
away from, the novel of the central classic tradition whose axis, in 
contemporary terms, is to be traced from Fielding, through Trollope, 
to Sir Charles Percy Snow. The Aristotelian category of mimesis, or 
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realistic representation of reality, is in the ascendant at the moment, 
not the opposite Aristotelian category of harmonia, or arrangement 
of reality in formal pattern’°—as a matter,of fact harmonia is by no 
means honored only in the breach, especially in the thematically or- 
ganized volumes of Anthony Powell’s The Music of Time. Another 
pendulum—this time a smaller one describing a more circumscribed 
opposite arc, one proving anew that every thesis begets its antithesis 
—witnesses the romance of Thomas Malory and Emily Bronté redi- 
vivus, even as certain allotropic forms of generic romance, those 
stemming from Cooper and Hawthorne on the one hand, and Steven- 
son through Greene on the other, temporarily ebb. 

Now this pendulum swing has had certain inevitable consequences 
for both the shape and content of the “new” novel; and it might be 
profitable, at this point, to ask what are the identifiable marks of this 
new content and shape, reserving until somewhat later any detailed 
consideration of the complementary “new” romance. To put things 
in the proverbial nutshell, the “new” novel has returned to the central 
considerations of the old classic novel. That is, it has, among other 
things, become social again—not sociological, which is a different 
thing and a lesser thing altogether; no, not even in the tremendous 
roman fleuve of C. P. Snow. As that invaluable theorist of the “new” 
novel, Pamela Hansford Johnson, puts it: 


These writers, who differ so much, both in gifts and intention, have this 
in common, that they repudiate any attempt to abstract man from society: 
they are not . . . primarily concerned with society, but they are trying to 
deal with the springs of social energy in the midst of which men live. . . . They 
are experimenting with new expressions of the nature of man in society.*® 


This means—again among other things—that the family, that stub- 
bornest of social units, is back in favor. The tone is moral once again 
in the old Victorian sense that may be described as more “ethical” -— 
Newman’s term for both Thackeray and Trollope—than “theological.” 
If one must play the game of critical nomenclature, Miss Johnson’s 
term for these new social novelists is as. good as any. They are “neo- 


15 The richest contemporary treatment of fictional mimesis is to be found in Erich 
Auerbach’s Mimesis. The Representation of Reality in Western Literature (New York, 
1957), though it should be noted that Auerbach himself—vide p. 489—finds his jumping- 


off place in Plato, not Aristotle. 
16 Johnson, “Debate About the Novel,” p. 172. 
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realists”*’ avoiding the naturalistic slough on the one hand, and the 
symbolist mirage on the other; and, since they are in no way either 
revolutionist or counter-revolutionist, they are not so much in con- 
scious revolt against the aesthetic devices of the Joycean anti-novel 
as convinced that, for them, these same devices are outworn. 

So much for generalization. It is time now to get down to indi- 
vidual cases, limiting ourselves to a judiciously chosen clutch of An- 
gry Young Men, to the most brilliant contemporary British neo-Prous- 
tian, Anthony Powell, and to the one indubitable fictional giant of the 
English immediate present, Sir Charles Percy Snow. 

One yields pride of place to the Angry Young Men mainly be- 
cause, for the time being, they have caught the public imagination in 
their corporate identity, an inadvertent feat, on their part, which, in 
the upshot, has turned out to be more than a little misleading. Be- 
yond the fact that most of them are angry—not Kingsley Amis, though, 
who is far more languid than irritated—that they are all men—NMrs. 
Lessing, however, one of their more militant doctrinaires, is quite 
feminine—and that they are young—or near young—the popular 
caption which describes their nebulous aggregation is rife with actual 
as well as possible misconception. 

It is possible to dislike them en bloc, as Somerset Maugham does, 
despite the fact that first one, then another of them seems to win the 
Maugham Prize for fiction. Striking the green-faced praying-mantis 
pose he strikes in Graham Sutherland’s famous portrait of him, and 
rejecting both the anti-heroic heroes of the Lucky Jim stripe and 
their anti-heroics inventors, Mr. Maugham has gone on record thus: 
“They do not go to the university to acquire culture, but to get a job, 
and when they have got one, scamp it. . . . They are scum.” Louis 
Kronenberger, remembering the generous social indignation that 
once propelled his own generation into action and now seems the 
last illusion for theirs, is almost as hard on them, remarking of what 
he considers their cynical conformity—it is not, as a matter of fact, 
nearly so simple as all this—that they do not “sell out at forty. They 
sign up at twenty-two.” 

It is equally possible to make fun of the Angry Young Men as that 
farceur-critic, Mr. Punch, did last fall, snarling out, under the de- 
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fiant heading, “Why Not Be An Angry Old Man This Year?”, this 
crusty défi: 

These damned whining young red-brick graduates, selfish, arrogant, com- 
placent, pension-seeking third-rate assistant-librarians that they are, have 
done their best to ensure that their seniors shall not enjoy the twilit tran- 
quillity that they have so richly deserved. To hell with the whole pack of 
them! ** 


Posterity, of course, may come to endorse Punch’s Tory verdict, 
though it is more likely that posterity will blandly proceed to forget 
them by and large. Meanwhile, however, we non-clairvoyants, 
whether we do or do not admire the Angry Young Men, ought not 
dismiss them out of hand, stigmatizing them with some such cheaply 
pat witticism as that they are milk-bar messiahs or caffé-espresso ex- 
istentialists. Because some of them are a good deal more than merely 
that; and no single formula, either of acceptance or rejection, can 
catch all of them at once. Looking closely, it appears evident that 
not much unites this inchoate group except a generic anger shared 
in common, and— in certain leading cases, but not all—a specific 
class feeling, similar provincial derivation, and university education 
in one of the new red-brick rather than one of the traditional old ivy- 
walled institutions. (To cite but one typical exception, Kingsley 
Amis happens to be a classic wit born in London, and educated at 
Oxford.) They are neither “lost” in Scott Fitzgerald’s Byronic sense, 
nor “beat” in either of the two immediately topical senses such a rep- 
presentative American swami of Skid Row as Mr. Jack Kerouac 
will currently accept. Nor, despite their anger, are they prevalently 
rebels, to say nothing of their being light-years removed from any 
general sympathy with the Marxian monolith—though there are ex- 
ceptions to this generalization, too, as to any generalization one may 
try to venture in their total regard. It would be fair to say, however, 
that, measured by the standards of the Georgian or Edwardian privi- 
leged classes, they, and their heroes, are shameless careerists—even 
cads, though there is no real French equivalent for this purely Brit- 
ish tag—after the fashion of their Balzacian analogues, the Comédie 
humaine’s two young men from the provinces, the adventurer, Eugéne 
de Rastignac, the arriviste, Lucien de Rubempré; and to put the finest 


18 “Why Not Be an Angry Old Man This Year?”, Punch Almanack, November 4, 1957, 
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possible point upon it, a good deal more in the mold of Rubempré 
than Rastignac, except that no one of them would follow Rubempré 
in his ill-fated attempt to counterfeit gentility. If, by any chance, one 
jibs at this French analogue, there is an English one pat to hand. 
These anti-heroes of theirs are Great Expectations’ Philip Pirrip— 
Pip; but a Philip Pirrip with the pip, content to settle for a cushy 
smaller expectation, provided only that it be cushy enough. Joe Lamp- 
ton, in John Braine’s innocently brutal Room at the Top, states the 
required stake with classic concision: “I wanted an Aston-Martin, I 
wanted a three-guinea linen shirt, I wanted a girl with a Riviera sun- 
tan—these were my rights, I felt, a signed and sealed legacy.””” 

As far as class is concerned, these Angry Young Men wear a new 
school tie, cock a knowing but nasty snook at life, and are the end 
product, via the educational policies of the new Welfare State, of the 
Wellsian revolution which, in the final upshot, has not produced a 
samurai elite at all, but instead a generation of ’Enry Strakers, fifty 
years after Man and Superman, and of Hoopers, some twelve years 
or so after Brideshead Revisited. It is true that John Tanner said of 
*Enry Straker in the Shavian play: “I never met anybody more swol- 
len with the pride of class than ’Enry is.” But it is a specifically Brit- 
ish—and that, almost by definition, means nonideological—pride of 
class in reaction against the public school stereotype of Lord Peter 
Wimsey and all his witty, pawky works and pomps; a pride of class 
that, in its literary roots, is far closer to Arnold Bennett than to 
Sartre. What J. D. Scott said of their anti-heroes may be quite as 
easily referred to themselves: “Their heroes, whatever else they may 
be as well, are educated men who don’t want to be gentlemen.” They 
and their characters alike come from Charles Dickens’ lower middle 
class; and it is a graphic sign of a change in the class social ideal 
that, when Dickens was in their boots, he should have blacked them 
so much more assiduously, for he was as passionately concerned to 
achieve gentility as they are to reject it. 

But at least they care; and, as John Osborne, the one dramatist 
among them, has truly said: “To be angry is to care.” Their anti- 
heroes, like themselves, live in a world they never made, a world 
reeking of money, sex, and the kind of success that comes to what 





19 John Braine, Room at the Top (Boston, 1957), p. 30. 
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Joe Lampton contemptuously refers to as “zombies.” When, at the 
very end of Room at the Top, Joe concludes in bitter bravura: “ “The 
city should be full of love, and never is’”*’—one remembers that 
was St. Augustine’s moral, too, when he looked out on the loveless 
City of his day. It is tempting, considering the Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire origin of several of these writers, to conclude that they are 
to be ranked among those men of our contemporary Waste Land upon 
whom “assurance sits like a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire.”” 
But is it even correct to assume that they would want to be Bradford 
millionaires with or without the despised cachet of the silk hat? Are 
they not, for all their pathetically flaunting materialism, rather moral- 
ists in reverse, emotional, seemingly nonsympathetic moralists, as 
Byron was in Don Juan? The angriest of them all in fiction, John 
Braine, as John Osborne is the angriest of them all in drama, cer- 
tainly asks a traditionally moral: question when he inquires if one 
must sell one’s soul to champ on “the thick, juicy steak of success.” 

The deliberately affected antagonism toward accepted values on the 
part of these Angry Young Men has led them, in their writing, in the 
direction of a precise pin-pointing of sensation rather than of emo- 


tion. They like to puncture balloons of pretense but, almost invaria- 
bly, with a jauntiness that is more tonic than savage; and among these 
balloons of illusion happen to be the emotional postures of the Lost 
Generation—to them a bittersweet swindle when it is not a pathetic 
joke—as well as the conventional admirations of Colonel Blimp. The 
exploded slogans and shibboleths are the “wrong words” of Kingsley 
Amis’ poem of that name: 


. . . the word love, the word death, the word life, 
Rhyme-words of poets in a silver age: 
Silver of the bauble, not of the knife. 


Too fluent, drenching with confectionery 
One image, one event’s hard outline. . . .”* 


In what is perhaps the best of the verses in his quite characteristic 


20 Braine, Room at the Top, p. 289. 
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volume, a poem pillorying romantic attitudes, “Against Romanti- 
cism,” Amis shows himself sophisticated enough to recognize the irony 
of his own obverse romanticism when he states the desirability of 
making “‘at least visions that we need”’: 


An afternoon long-drawn and silent, with 
Buildings free from all grime of history. . . . 
Woods devoid of beasts, roads that please the foot.?* 


It should be obvious, from the foregoing, that the Angry Young 
Men are a long way from being nihilists. What is not so obvious is 
the amazing diversity of their varying output. Angus Wilson, at least 
by courtesy an Angry Young Man, specializes in contes cruels. Kings- 
ley Amis, who had the good fortune to give a new term to the lan- 
guage through the hero of his Lucky Jim, writes classic comedy that 
is halfway between Waugh and Wodehouse. In a slashing sort of way 
John Braine’s Room at the Top, with its lower case Heathcliff-off-the- 
moors hero, Joe Lampton, might be thought of as the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the method proper—always supposing, of course, that 
there is a method. A much solider book, John Wain’s The Contenders, 
provides a fairer test of their quality. 

In fact, The Contenders is probably the best novel, bearing the rec- 
ognizable stamp of this school without a school, so far to come off the 
Angry Young Men’s drawing boards. Wain, who is an interesting 
person in his own right, is probably the group’s most representative 
critic-intellectual, and a minor poet as well—though it should be 
noted that his single volume of verses to date, A Word Carved on 
a Sill, does not come off nearly so well as Amis’ Samples. As a nov- 
elist he stands squarely in the tradition of Arnold Bennett to the point 
where it would be fair to say that the one indispensable clue to The 
Contenders’ lusty biological vigor can be found in Wain’s publicly 
stated admiration for Bennett’s “entertainment,” The Card. Wain 
has taken Bennett’s raffish hero, Denry Machin, and split him into 
three—The Contenders’ protagonist, antagonist, and deuteragonist 
—and treated these contrasting thirds seriously, if not heroically, 
extracting, en route, Bennett’s kind of comic poetry from the matter-of- 
factness of every day. The novel’s unnamed town—“that place you stop 
at on the way to Manchester”— is in the heart of Bennett’s Potteries. 
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The “thick, warm stew of provincial cosiness” is Bennett’s, too. But the 
most brilliant writing in the book, the phantasmagoric chapter wherein 
Joe Shaw, Ned Roper and Robert Lamb pub-crawl from restaurant 
to drinking-club, goes straight back to Copperfield’s spree in Dickens’ 
novel. 

Anthony Powell, who is neither angry nor young, has been attempt- 
ing a rather ambitious project in his Music of Time series which 
tries to do for the tenacious, decaying, yet not yet totally decayed 
aristocracy of contemporary England what Marcel Proust did for a 
more brutally decadent French aristocracy in his Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Powell’s contrapuntal arrangement for the four volumes so 
far written is Proustian enough. One thinks at once, while reading 
A Question of Upbringing, A Buyer’s Market, The Acceptance W orld, 
At Lady Molly’s, of Proust’s celebrated musical device, the petite 
phrase de Vinteuil first encountered in Swann’s Way. But the Prous- 
tian analogue, though deservedly complimentary to Powell’s coolly 
creative intelligence, can be misleading. One does not really have 
to cross the Channel to verify Powell’s certificate of derivation. If 
we look more closely, we can see that he is actually punting cown the 
quiet stream of English comedy. His wit is dry-point, astringent, too 
impersonal for malice. One cannot help thinking of Jane Austen 
when confronting his palladian facade of stylistic elegance; but a 
male Jane Austen fastidiously threading his way through the con- 
temporary Waste Land, able to manipulate his coordinating images 
with a truly Jamesian opulence and economy combined. And, on 
second thought, perhaps Powell’s wickedly sanative eye has some- 
thing, rather, of Alexander Pope in it, or even of Lady Molly Jeavons’ 
little monkey, Maisky, who, in one beautifully managed scene in At 
Lady Molly’s, “extends a small, dry paw to the guests.” This is pre- 
cisely what Powell’s aloof comic art does to the reader; and this de- 
liberate smallness and dryness of his comic vision constitute, at one 
and the same time, this writer’s triumph and his limitation. 

Glinting as is Powell’s virtually perfect control of his material, 
the reader comes to have but slight personal affection for either his 
personages or for himself, a limitation never felt in the cruder 
but somehow warmer work of the Angry Young Men. It is, however, 
an inhibiting factor very much in evidence in the case of Sir Charles 
Percy Snow whose roman fleuve, Strangers and Brothers, is now in 
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full career, having attained seven of a projected ten-volume goal—or, 
to maintain circumspection, ten volumes is Sir Charles’ stated ter- 
minus at the present moment. This panoramic, stereoscopic social 
novel of England over the past three decades—in actuality it goes 
back as far as 1914, but the years before 1930 are brushed over 
lightly—strikes me as the most massively successful saga of society 
in the Trollopean tradition since Trollope’s own work in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The operative word here is Trollopean. 
Like Trollope’s, Snow’s focus is on society as the matrix of the in- 
dividual rather than, as was the case of Thackeray and Galsworthy, 
on the family as the matrix of society. This may seem an oversubtle 
distinction; but it happens to be a very essential one in this case. The 
Barchester clerical and Palliser political novels happen to be Strangers 
and Brothers’ closest analogues; not the Forsytes or the Newcomes 
who, if they find new avatars today, find them in Powell’s pages 
rather than Snow’s. Even that useful French term, roman fleuve, can 
not be strictly applied to Snow’s work; but, at least, it is more accu- 
rate than saga. 

Reviewing Snow’s most recent novel, The Conscience of the Rich, 
the Manchester Guardian’s Norman Shrapnel lays this oddly inhibit- 
ing effect of which I have spoken at the door of what he thinks of as 
Snow’s cold-fish sensibility by virtue of which Snow’s imagined nar- 
rative consciousness, Lewis Eliot, “swims round and round avidly 
watching the suffering of his friends,”** though I should have thought 
“avid” rather too warm a word to catch the piscine quality Shrapnel 
is after. Interestingly enough, Sir Charles seems to be what a psy- 
chologist might call subconsciously aware of this essential coolness 
in his novelistic attitude where human character is in question. In 
an interview given to Maurice Dolbier, he characterized himself as 
not “the kind of writer who could start out from scratch; I needed to 
nose my way around realities.” It is an acute nose, needless 
to say; also, as is proverbially the case with healthy dogs, it is a very 
cold one. I accent the adjective, “healthy,” with malice aforethought 
here, since it is quite possible to make a mistake on this head, as 
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that normally most perceptive of observers, J. B. Priestley, seems to 
have done when he said of Snow’s The New Men that it was “chilly and 
spectral, as if . . . we were all flitting from one committee of ghosts to 
another.””* “Chilly,” yes; “spectral,” no. What Mr. Priestley is really 
getting at is what the Times Literary Supplement reviewer expressed so 
much more accurately when he noted “there has rarely been a style 
less sensual than Mr. Snow’s.”””” It is an observation that gains all the 
more force when one remembers that Strangers and Brothers is, in 
part, dedicated to the proposition that an honest and harmoniously 
achieved sensuality is one of the greatest of purely human goods. 
Passionate love, as Sir Charles sees it, remains one of man’s abiding 
homes even if, on occasion, it can be a “dreadful one.” 

It is as true of Snow as of Trollope that nihil alienum a se putat. 
So, given this insatiable curiosity on his part about the minutiae of 
human conduct, the accompanying palpable coldness—and I am not 
at all sure that aridity would not be a better word—seems a very 
cu..ous thing indeed, even when one takes into account the fact that 
every analytic novelist always runs the risk of desiccating his powers 
of compassion because of this same necessary passion for observation. 
Hawthorne dreaded it, for example. Flaubert the day before yester- 
day, and Somerset Maugham yesterday, have not seldom succumbed to 
this ever-present danger. From another point of view, perhaps the peril 
is accentuated by the technical device, which Snow has adopted, of 
making his Lewis Eliot both the dominating first-personal narrative 
consciousness and a person very much engagé as an actor in the un- 
folding drama. In an Author’s Note, unfortunately and inexplicably 
absent from the American edition of The Conscience of the Rich, 
Snow justifies this device in terms of his series’ “inner design”: “It 
consists of a resonance between what Lewis Eliot sees and what he 
feels. Some of the more important emotional themes he observes 
through others’ experience and then finds them enter into his own.”” 

One very much fears that, in his quest after these same “reso- 
nances” of his, Snow has incurred what other less sophisticated em- 
ployers of first-personal narrative almost always incur: a priggish- 
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ness that seems well-nigh inseparable from the very notion of pro- 
tagonist-narrator, more especially when, as is true of Lewis Eliot, 
said protagonist-narrator happens to be, in part at least, a transparent 
persona for the author. It is a priggishness compounded ten times 
over, I am afraid, by an unattractively tepid and conscious moral 
posture, on the part of these volumes, a posture which Snow calls 
“scientific humanism.” Luckily for the over-all moral impact of 
Strangers and Brothers, implicit in its characters’ attitudes and in 
the substratum assumptions of its creator lie the old subterranean 
Christian postulates on which British society, like some aging rentier, 
still subsists, even though the death-duties of the “new” morality 
have now made vast inroads into this inherited spiritual capital. 

This somewhat sizable reservation once established, one cannot 
praise Snow’s achievement too highly. He is as “essential” a novel- 
ist—taking essential to mean, in this context, what Willa Cather 
means by démeublé**—as English letters have known since Trollope’s 
day and, before Trollope’s, Jane Austen’s. (To obviate any mis- 
conception that might arise from citing the length of Trollope’s nov- 
els, it ought to be pointed out here that Trollope’s length, like Snow’s, 
arises from the intensity of his preoccupation with emotional minu- 
tiae, never from any dwelling on the kind of physical décor that 
marks the Dickensian and the Balzacian novels.) Snow is possessed, 
at his best, of Jane Austen’s and Trollope’s quiet intensity, of their 
analytic authority objectified in action and conversation, of their 
deep pleasure in the sheer pattern of event and in what Snow himself 
finely calls “the innocence of fact,” of their civilized taste for the 
elusive bouquet of personality, of their capacity for light but rich 
portraiture economically effected, of their beautifully and unanalyza- 
bly mondain impact that is so different from anything connoted in 
the English cognate, mundane, of their freedom from any weakening 
surrender to nostalgia. 

In addition, Sir Charles has inherited old Anthony’s kindlier, non- 
Stendhalian disillusion, and conveys it to us with a male delicacy 
of perception that, once again like Trollope, is pitiless but pitying. 
If he has not Miss Austen’s matchless artistry—after all, who has?— 
the greater scope of his enterprise effectually forbids it; and he does 
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have her trick of an occasional perfect use of color, the more startling 
and effective for the fact that it is set in vivid relief against a general 
background of monochrome and mezzotint. It is a decided gain, I 
think, that, unlike these two great congeners of his in most respects, 
Snow shows himself an epicure of weather on the nonmelodramatic 
plane of Turgenev, say. The smell of rain in the volumes between 
Strangers and Brothers and Homecoming is as omnipresent and as 
poignant as the smell of pines in Mauriac. 

When Snow told Dolbier, in the interview quoted above, that he 
was not the kind of writer who could start from scratch, he meant 
no more than that he was, as a novelist, one of the observers who had 
to spin autobiographically out of his own personal experience, not 
one of the great inventors. Though no two writers could be further 
apart in most other respects, Joseph Conrad said much the same thing 
about his own limitations in the matter of invention in his Author’s 
Note to Tales of Unrest: “‘As for the story itself, it is true enough 
in its essentials. The sustained invention of a really telling lie de- 
mands a talent which I do not possess.”*” 

Conrad’s reference is, it is true, to his tale, “An Outpost of Prog- 


ress’; but it holds true in substance for all his tales. It holds true for 
Snow’s work to such a degree that dullness, within two early volumes, 
came near dooming the whole project to stillbirth. Then, very sud- 
denly, the essential magic of reality subdued and mastered asserted 
the authority that, beginning with The Light and the Dark, has irradi- 


ated his raw material ever since, mounting in intensity from volume 


to volume. 

The artfully controlled flatness of Snow’s style is admirably suited 
to the exact sort of reality he so subtly reduces to its symbolic es- 
sentials, and then reproduces for us. It actually has a beauty of its 
own—the beauty, say, of a Flemish plain; and, as is also true of Trol- 
lope—the Trollopean affinities literally impose themselves at every 
turn—the laconic dialogue can be exceedingly poignant. There are 
no overtones or undertones in Snow’s uncadenced prose, even as there 
are few shadows in his reflections of reality nor—insofar as this is 
possible, of course—many conspicuous flaws in the finely silvered 
novelistic mirror he has chosen to carry down his Stendhalian road- 
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way. Where the usual novelistic camera is a camera obscura, his 
is a camera lucida—with, to be sure, the limitations as well as the 
advantages such a vantage point implies. But no matter how sharp 
the clarity of revelation, it is always accompanied with a fastidious 
zest for significant detail, and one fundamental mystery is always 
suffered to remain in all its essential ambivalences: the mystery of 
human nature. As Snow puts it, in The Light and the Dark: “It was 
dark in the sunshine and difficult to see.” 

Snow neither blames nor judges. He only tries to understand; 
and the object of his scrutiny is unfailingly human nature—“not 
good nature or bad nature,” as Strangers and Brothers has it, “but 
simple nature.”” Thinking of a friend in The Light and the Dark, 
Lewis Eliot concludes: “I accepted his nature with absolute grati- 
tude.”** What an admirable stance for a novelist! Earlier in this 
same book, Eliot had rooted his tolerance of human foible in a sense 
of shared humanity: 

“You do not think highly of men, Mr. Eliot.” 
“T am one,” I said.** 


So we say to C. P. Snow, as he to Lewis Eliot, and Lewis Eliot to 
us in triangular exchange: Mon semblable, mon frére! But society 
sees to it that we are all of us at least two men. Each man is 
a brother—and a stranger; and this is true not least of England, “the 
country with the subtlest social divisions.” Socially speaking— 
Snow’s art is too fine ever to speak of it by any such coarse-meshed 
term as sociology—it is Snow, not Thackeray or Galsworthy, to whose 
destiny it seems to have fallen to record the end of the great Whig 
world, if indeed that great Whig world is ever to have an end, which 
readers of the social novel will be, at times, inclined to doubt. Snow’s 
particular province within the broader kingdom of the social novel is 
the world of the bureaucratic corridors that get trodden by “Man 
in Committee”—the term is Trilling’s**—which he explores from the 
inside with the same intimate knowledge Trollope had earlier brought 
to his studies of Man in Committee’s political beginnings when Man 
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in Committee, though already reccgnizably Civil Service Man, was 
still more simply Man in Law, Man ini Government, Man in the 
Church as by Law Established. A subprovince is the new scientist, 
more especially the new physicist whom Snow, once a practicing phys- 
icist and Cambridge don himself as he has also been a member of 
government and a highly situated business executive, explores ex- 
haustively in the most brilliant tour de force among his novels, The 
New Men, a book which, though not so densely textured nor so gen- 
erally satisfactory as its complementary volume, The Masters, has 
some claim to being considered the best novel yet written in English 
about scientists. 

This new world of government organization men, where political 
position, no longer the cash nexus, is the fulcrum of power, is a mod- 
ulated Balzacian world of careerists produced according to a consti- 
tutionally administered Napoleonic principle of carriére ouverte aux 
talents, always working, however, within a typically English con- 
text of carefully demarcated limits. Nevertheless this new empire, 
peopled as it is by a bureaucratic elite, acknowledges as its motto 
the less reputable Napoleonic maxim: “My mistress is power.” So 
one of the leading Snow “resonances” is naturally power; and, since 
Snow always deals in polarities, power’s opposite. Or, as he puts it 
so explicitly in the Author’s Note to The Conscience of the Rich, 
“both the love of power and the renunciation of power.” (It should 
be noted that, up through the seventh volume, at least, and that is as 
far as Strangers and Brothers extends at present reading, any exten- 
sive treatment of “the renunciation of power” remains at best an 
adumbration of something to come.) But nowhere, within this cen- 
tury’s novel—except perhaps in Jules Romains’ much earlier Hommes 
de la bonne volonté—can one find a more comprehensive anatomi- 
zation of our day’s various power drives, sexual, political, social. It 
is an index of Snow’s delicate control over his complex material that, 
whether the phenomenon anatomized is Marxism, Communism, or 
Liberalism, it is always assimilated into the personal terms that must 
be the mainsprings of any novel ambitious of keeping above the level 
of a tract. 

The sheerly enormous scope of Strangers and Brothers allows for 
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the reverberation of other resonances. Love, next to power, is chief 
among these. “The states of love are very many,”” Eliot notes in 
Time of Hope. So are the states of chance and change, working out 
their fated roles in the “official world, the corridors of power, the 
dilemmas of conscience and egotism.””* 

But, in the end, while we will go on admiring Snow for a long time 
to come for the delicacy of these political measurements, we treasure 
his deceptively quiet pages for quite another and, ultimately, far 
more universal reason: for the illumination they cast on the countless 
little things he yet finds time to count, the unimportant yet incalcula- 
bly precious small change of daily life. There is a passage toward 
the end of The Conscience of the Rich which, I think, sums up the 
cumulative effect of his impact and makes us say: “Here is life as 
we see it lived around us every day.” Lewis Eliot looks at his Jewish 
friend, Charles March, under the light of a London street lamp, and 
sees him as if for the first time—‘I felt the shock that assails one as 
one suddenly sees an intimate in a transfiguring light, the shock of 
utter familiarity and utter surprise.”*’ The shock of utter familiarity 
and utter surprise. That is precisely Snow’s shock, as it was once 
Jane Austen’s and Anthony Trollope’s. It has not, to be sure, the 
demonic striking force that, in Dickens’ Dombey, makes every spar- 
row “transfigured,” and, in Martin Chuzzlewit, renders even a jug 
of Wiltshire beer “transcendent.” But it is all the truer to the average 
perception of life for being less titanic. “Human kind cannot bear” 
that much reality; and even artists of Snow’s stature are of human 
kind. It is their peculiar glory to be of human kind, as it was Dickens’ 
unique glory to be not quite of human kind. Snow’s characters be- 
come our intimates for this very reason that they are revealed to us 
through successive shocks “of utter familiarity and utter surprise.” 

Now it must be evident that either I have culpably overlooked one 
very important thing or else that one great dimension is absent from 
the work of Snow and of his fellow neo-realistic novelists: the pres- 
ence of God. No, I have not overlooked it. It is absent, though one 
may detect, without half trying, a certain wistful desire for the pres- 
ence of God. For intimations of the deity one still has to turn back 
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a few years to the older school of Waugh and Greene and Mauriac. 
But, luckily, this omission is not true of the new romancers to whom 
I now come at last, and for whom there is so little room left. Still, is 
not this the way of life? They stand for ecstasy, as the neo-realists 
stand for the weary round of day after day that encloses life’s fugitive 
moments of ecstasy, the weary round that is yet part of the mystery 
and so must be endured. 

But I should not like to give the wrong impression about these 
new romancers. It is not part of their task to give us God formally. 
They are not theologians, not even when, as in Charles Williams and 
Clive Staples Lewis, they theologize romance. No, they are trouba- 
dours and saga-men, tellers of tales around the immemorial hearth 
fire, vendors of the rivers of story that rise no man knows where. 
They give us, instead, the things of God in God’s creation, the nu- 
minous that inheres in myth and legend, that always trembles at the 
heart of that mystical rose which is the pure imagination, that was 
fostered, over oaken settle and cradle, by Mother Church when she 
was the medieval imagination’s indulgent foster mother. It was 
after Elizabeth’s reign, remember, that Bishop Corbet could say: 
Farewell, rewards and fairies! 

Well, the rewards and fairies have returned to the novel; and I 
think one might fairly take the closing dialogue of Graham Greene’s 
The Potting Shed as an epigraph to signalize the delightful return 
of those innocent exiles home to their father’s house. The colloquy in 
question involves the child, Anne, her Lazarus uncle, James Callifer, 
he who died and lived again, and her grandmother, Mrs, Callifer, 
who is also James’ mother and who once cast him off because she 
preferred not to believe. 

ANNE (stretching and yawning): Oh, I’ve had a funny dream. I was going 
down the path to the potting shed, and there was an enormous lion there 
fast asleep. 

James: What did you do? 

ANNE: I woke it up. 

Mrs. Carer: Did it eat you? 

Anne: No, it only licked my hand.*° 


That Lion of Greene’s comes out of the heraldic realm where also 
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couch so many of his great fellows: the friendly beasts of the prime, 
the Lion of Judah, Bunyan’s Lions in the Way, the good Lion Spen- 
ser’s Una met, Eliot’s Christ the Tiger, and the Lamb that will one 
day, in God’s holy mountain, lie down with Lion and Tiger. To meet 
it one must take the old high road of allegory that went so long unused 
until the “new” romancers of our day opened it up again. Charles 
Williams, Clive Staples Lewis, J. R. R. Tolkien, the three clerks of 
Oxenford, and Terrence Hanbury White are chief among them— 
though Wyndham Lewis lies outside our scope, we should keep his 
Human Age in honorable memory both because it is the /nferno 
among the novels of our century and because it is just beginning to 
make its mighty impact felt. 

American readers have a certain advantage in this matter of the 
romance which is also a novel. It is, after all, the road trodden by our 
greatest fiction writers since the beginnings of American literature; 
by Cooper, Hawthorne, and by Twain. Non-naturalistic indeed must 
be that literature which has for its most representative heroes a poetic 
frontiersman who is at once a vegetation god, a forest Oberon, and 
an Indian fighter; a demoniac whale; and a mer-boy on a raft! It 
is a point that has been made more than once by puzzled English and 
Continental readers. I refer, of course, to the Leatherstocking épopée 
of Cooper, to Moby Dick, and Huckleberry Finn. If anyone wishes to 
be a precisian on this head and to remonstrate that Moby Dick, the 
fish, is not the protagonist of the great novel which bears his name, 
he is, at any rate, its antagonist. 

Like all good things in life, especially the good things of the spirit, 
allegory can be very dangerous. As Joyce Cary said in his Art and 
Reality: “Allegory is an immense temptation to the writer, especially 
the great, the obsessed writer.“ One can easily get lost in the selva 
oscura of moral symbol when it becomes too overt. When this hap- 
pens, one of the better roads leading to artistic salvation winds into 
another forest, the forest of Broceliande where Arthur’s knights met 
the fays, where hermits prayed, where the fellowship of the Table 
Round prepared itself for the high quest of the Sangraal, and where 
the father of French romanticism, Chateaubriand, once played as a 
boy. Sir Thomas Malory is a better guide here, by the way, than 
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Jessie Weston, and the Sibyl’s golden bough a more efficacious talis- 
man than Sir James Frazer’s book, though Miss Weston herself does 
not seem to think so. As that very clever bluestocking said in her 
Preface to From Ritual to Romance: “Without the guidance of The 
Golden Bough I should probably, as the late M. Gaston Paris happily 
expressed it, still be wandering in the forest of Broceliande.”” 

But what, “the late M. Gaston Paris” notwithstanding, is wrong 
with the forest of Broceliande? It is very true that it leads us back 
and away in time from Tom Jones’ “comic epic” to that earlier cross- 
roads of the narrative impulse, the romance of Chrestien and Malory, 
to the matter of Britain which is one of the ‘crown jewels of world 
story and which by no means came to an end with the ruined chapel 
of The Waste Land. It is an old, old realm, this one. In Greek cul- 
ture, as Miss Weston once took pains to remind us,** Mimus used to 
connote the kind of drama that had to do with mortals, and Mysterium 
one in which the gods themselves took part. In Western practice— 
because of Christianity mainly—the Mysterium, which is quintessen- 
tial romance, might be called a gay one with, on the whole, much 
more of the adventurous than the awesome about it, though it is by 
no means lacking in an atmosphere of awe, either. It is, besides, a 
genre that allows the reader to feel like a demigod without any risk 
of hubris, a not altogether bad thing, surely, in our century of Hiro- 
shima wherein the Kafka-protagonist is more likely to cower in a rab- 
bit-run than to wield the sword of Arthur which makes all the world 
seem new. So it is good, I think, that, as C. P. Snow is the saga-man 
come again, we should also have our trouvéres in the shapes of Wil- 
liams, Lewis, Tolkien, and T. H. White. 

Nor is this renewal of the sense of the heroic the only function 
served by their best work; by Dr. Lewis’ interplanetary trilogy, Out 
of the Silent Planet, Perelandra, That Hideous Strength; by Williams’ 
Place of the Lion; by Tolkien’s Fellowship of the Ring; by T. H. 
White’s tetralogy, The Once and Future King. Even more importantly, 
I think, the fair, forgotten land of childhood is regained through our 
riding knight-errant through these realms of mappemounde and 
heraldic beast; and without maintaining citizenship in that first and 
far-off kingdom man may not enter the adjoining high kingdom of 


42 Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (New York, 1957), p. vii. 
43 Weston, From Ritual to Romance, p. 45. 
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God. As St.-John Perse has it in the /nvocation of his magnificent 
poems, Amers: “. . . the fair land of birth has to be reconquered, 
the fair land of the King that has not been seen since childhood, and 
its defense is my song.” 

So much for the “new” novel of the past two decades; and for the 
changeling, romance, that has been newly deposited in the novel’s 
somewhat prosaic cradle. How important will the books I have men- 
tioned seem a half century, a whole century from now? Only time 
will tell, of course. But, since in honor one must always back one’s 
judgment as one covers a racing debt, let me say this much. When, 
the day after tomorrow, future critics of the novel ask the old question 
of our quarter-century, Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan?, I shall place 
my money on one snow of yesteryear’s not having altogether melted— 
Sir Charles Percy Snow and the ten volumes of Strangers and Broth- 
ers one hopes he will live to finish. 

On the other hand, one never knows. Perhaps the future will 
ignore our serious artists as we, the present, ignore so many of the 
serious artists of the past. Perhaps, mirabile dictu, the future will 
prefer to concentrate on the blithe escapism of that contemporary 
Plautus, Mr. Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, or else on the narrative 
necromancy of our day’s chatelaine of the roman policier, Mrs. 
Agatha Christie Mallowan. At least as strange things as this have 
happened. Do we still read Beda or his sedulous predecessor, Sedu- 
lius? Not unless we are specialists in dark-age historians, and rarely 
even then. But we still do read—and with the keenest pleasure, too 
—the ballads and the folk-tales that were already old in the far-off 
day when C. P. Snow’s ancestors walked their sentry-go atop the 
Roman wall where Arthur, dux Britannorum, not yet the mythic 
Rex quondam et futurus he would one day become, kept his fated 
and historic watch. 





44 St.-John Perse, Seamarks (New York, 1958). 





Against the backdrop of a universe 
. preparing for billions of years its 
fruition in human kind man ap- 
pears more impressive and the 
Providence of God more glorious. 


EVOLUTION AND 
CYCLICISM IN OUR TIME 


WALTER J. ONG 


I 


THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT the discovery of the process of evolu- 
tion, cosmic and organic, has been one of the greatest achievements 
of the human mind. In a sense, this is the central discovery in the 
Western world since Renaissance times, and in a still further sense 
it is the central corporate discovery of all mankind. 

The discovery of cosmic and organic evolution is part of man’s 
discovery of himself in history. Early man had no effective way of 
putting together really extended history. Preliterate man could not 
control enough data to enable him to reconstruct a lengthy sequence 
of events in time. There had been, of course, data gathered and re- 
ported by eyewitnesses, but when this information had been passed 
on through even a few generations without the help of writing, fact— 
provided one had it in the first place—became inextricable from fic- 
tional accretion. Instead of a historical account of their past, pre- 
literate peoples even today have only myth, related perhaps to fact 
at certain points but related so erratically as to make historical re- 
construction impossible. 

With the invention and spread of writing, extended records began to 
create a new and important dimension in human thinking. As records 
accumulated, it was only a matter of time until persons would be- 
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gin to notice that the state of affairs in the past had been quite differ- 
ent from what it was in the present. In their hieroglyphic writing the 
ancient Egyptians accumulated great masses of records. The He- 
brews, coeval with the later Egyptians, and, if in some ways less civil- 
ized, still advanced beyond the Egyptians in possessing the alphabet, 
had a far-developed historical sense, as the Old Testament shows. 
Their way of conceiving history is not so developed as ours, yet they 
have an unmistakable historical instinct and outlook. In Aristotle’s 
day, when alphabetic writing was probably only about fifteen hun- 
dred years old, the historical dimension has begun to intrude even in 
scientific thinking. Near the beginning of his Metaphysics Aristotle 
inserts a quite sketchy and primitive, and yet portentous history of 
philosophy. 

From the ancient Mediterranean civilizations, modern man’s sense 
of history develops in a rather direct line through medieval and Ren- 
aissance European civilization into the age of the Enlightenment and 
thence into the present one world, where it is now in one way or an- 
other shared by all men. In this line of development, the sense of a 
past accessible through circumstantial records grew in the human 
consciousness as it had never grown at other earlier times or in other 
civilizations. In the Chinese civilization, perhaps because of the 
different kind of commitment to time involved in character writing as 
against alphabetic writing, perhaps because of specialization in other 
awarenesses made possible by this same remarkable character writing, 
perhaps because of relative lack of contact with the Hebrew and 
Christian religious sense of time, or because of all these factors and 
some others as well, so strong a historical sense did not develop. The 
Chinese would have to acquire this sense later from the West, most 
forcefully in its Marxist manifestation. Other civilizations, too, per- 
formed more like the Chinese than like the Western segment of man- 
kind. The Hindu, the Central American, the African did not them- 
selves develop the modern sense of a temporal dimension in the cos- 


mos. These and other civilizations have learned this, with modern 


science, from the West. The margin by which the West outdistanced 
other civilizations in achieving this sense of history, however, has 
been in reality slight. If man has been here for some four hundred 
thousand years, the segment of mankind which first developed this 
historical sense did not begin to do so until nearly all this four hun- 
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dred thousand years had elapsed—that is, until roughly some three 
thousand years ago. 

What we mean by this historical sense should be noted carefully. 
By the eighteenth century in the West, when this sense had pretty 
well matured, what had happened was not simply that man had be- 
come speculatively interested in time. Speculative interest in time 
he had had for centuries. Nor was it that man had developed a sense of 
reality as embedded in a flow of time such as Heraclitus had regis- 
tered six centuries before Christ in his logion, Panta rhei, or “All 
things are in flux.” A sense of flux is an old awareness, too. What 
had happened by the age of the Enlightenment was that man had 
achieved a sense that the present he knew was growing vut of a past 
with which he was in some kind of verifiable contact and which was dif- 
ferent from the present, and that this same present was pointed into a - 
future destined itself to be vastly different from both the present and 
the past. Today we are taught from elementary school on that earlier 
ages of the universe differed vastly from later ones, and this notion 
has become so commonplace that we find it hard to imagine human 
beings unaware of it. Yet it is safe to say that until quite recent gen- 
erations most human beings were generally unaware of this fact. 
Man could become aware of it only when he had methods of probing 
into the past far enough and accurately enough to be struck by the 
changes between one period and another, in human culture, learning, 
and finally in physical and cosmic environment. 

By the time of Diderot’s Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature 
in 1754, the sense of a present involved in a past and future vastly 
different from itself and from one another is manifestly part of the 
informed Western outlook: 

The philosopher . . . comes to the conclusion that life has always had its 
elements scattered in the mass of inorganic matter; that it finally came about 
that these elements united; that the embryo formed of this union has passed 
through an infinitude of organization and development; that it has acquired 
in succession movement, sensation, ideas, thought, reflection, conscience, emo- 
tions, signs, gestures, articulation, language, laws, and finally the sciences and 
arts; that millions of years have elapsed during each of these phases of 
development, and that there are still new developments to be undergone which 


are as yet unknown to us." 
1Quoted by H. F. Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin (New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 171-72. 
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This passage from Diderot and other passages quoted in H. F. Os- 
born, From the Greeks to Darwin, can serve to remind us that perhaps 
the ultimate triumph to date of the evolutionary outlook is the know]- 
edge that the evolutionary outlook itself was arrived at by an evolu- 
tionary process. Diderot is writing over a century before Charles 
Darwin’s great work On the Origin of Species, and yet it is no dis- 
credit to Darwin’s genius to state that, given the awareness evident in 
the Diderot passage, the discovery of the principle of natural] selection, 
not only in its primordial Darwinian form but also in its later modi- 
fications and refinements was only a matter of time. The insight 
which Darwin was to crystallize in his work, so brilliantly and scru- 
pulously written and so often painstakingly revised, and to make cur- 
rent with the aid of his remarkable gift for catch phrases—“origin 
«* species,” “natural selection,” “survival of the fittest,’ “struggle 
for life,” to name only a few—was not entirely his own. This insight 
was itself evolving in the minds of men as they passed on from gen- 
eration to generation their accumulated records of past experience 
and their growing reflections on what they knew of the past. 

Indeed, by some strange sort of fatality, the very origin of the 
Origin of Species provides evidence of the most explicit and spectacu- 
lar sort concerning the corporate and gradual origin of human dis- 
coveries. For a great many of Darwin’s most original insights were 
on his own humble admission arrived at by at least one other individ- 
ual at the same time in the same intellectual milieu. The correspond- 
ence in 1958 between Darwin and the somewhat younger Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace is a commonplace item in the history of ideas. In it we 
can see the convergence of the two men’s individual lights in the the- 
ory of natural selection, made explicit in their famous joint communi- 
cation to the Linnean Society. The case alerts us to a state of affairs 
which other cases confirm: discoveries are not so much stumbled 
upon as developed. Knowledge itself is a communal affair and evolves 
communally. The most an individual can hope to contribute to the 
process is what we have recently learned to style a “break-through” 
in a front of activity which must be on the whole cooperative rather 
than purely personal. Because it develops communally, the structure 
of human knowledge must be explained not only in terms of its 


2 Attributed to Spencer as its originator, but certainly used by Darwin at least in later 
editions of The Origin of Species. 
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various logics. It must also be explained sociologically. The ac- 
counts of Henry Ford or Thomas Alva Edison or Max Planck or Al- 
bert Einstein working out utterly new inventions all by themselves 
—normally in cold and ill-lighted attics—belong with Horatio Alger 
literature or the old Tom Swift books. Reality is something different. 


II 


When we look back of the Darwin-Wallace correspondence to the 
discoveries and reflections of men who preceded them, we find even 
more unmistakably how thoroughly their great discovery or “break- 
through” was dependent on the painstaking work, brilliant intellec- 
tual risks, and brilliant insights of others and how much it was de- 
pendent also upon obscure and individually uncontrollable, but im- 
mensely influential, psychological and sociological forces of which 
Darwin’s own age could hardly be explicitly aware since we are only 
now learning to identify them.* 

Evolutionary thinking can be discerned taking dim but real shape 
in the philosophy and science of the rather remote pre-Darwinian 
age and in a general build-up of the historical dimension of all think- 
ing. In his Scienza nuova Giambattista Vico (1668-1744) focuses at- 
tention on development, and this focus is intensified in philosophical 
thought through Hegel (1770-1831) and Schelling (1775-1854). 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857) proposed a philosophy built on consid- 
erable knowledge of social development as well as on massive theories 
about the nature of this development. Karl Marx’s 1848 Communist 
Manifesto involves still more theories about the nature and inevit- 
ability of change, social and other. 

Evolutionary thinking was found taking shape at an early date not 
only in philosophy itself but also in the natural sciences, which even 
as late as the nineteenth century were regarded, as they were through 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as part of philosophy, as “nat- 
ural philosophy.” The German philosopher Kant (1724-1804) like 
the French astronomer Laplace (1749-1827) faced into the problems 

3See Robert Scoon, “The Rise and Impact of Evolutionary Ideas,” in Evolutionary 
Thought in America, edited by Stow Persons (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1956), 
pp. 4-42. Many of the instances which I give of the general diffusion of ideas contribut- 
ing to or connected with evolutionary thinking before Darwin or in the milieu surround- 


ing Darwin can be found discussed in this collection of studies or in the many specialized 
monographs referred to in the notes to the various studies. 
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of the cosmos as it was known to the new astronomy and proposed 
nebular hypotheses to account for the present state of the universe by 
a theory of stellar evolution. Descartes and Leibnitz had already 
bruited abroad the idea that the earth could have gone through a mol- 
ten stage. Such unfamiliar stages had tended to be explained as 
aberrations or catastrophes. But in the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries the English geologists James Hutton (1726-97) and Charles 
Lyell (1797-1875) discarded the older catastrophic theories in fa- 
vor of uniformitarian explanations. Catastrophism had viewed the 
present state of the universe as due to earlier, mysteriously violent 
deviations from some more pacific “natural” order. These deviations 
or catastrophes were supposed to be inexplicable in terms of still 
operating physical processes. Uniformitarianism took for granted 
that past states of the universe which account for present conditions 
are themselves explainable in terms of processes subject to the same 
physical laws as are now operating and verifiable. 

Hutton and Lyell did not of course destroy catastrophism. Such 
a theory still persists in our own day in the minds of many who feel 
that the only cosmology possible to the devout is one which proceeds 
by a series of abrupt changes initiated by special interventions of God. 
To this mind, although the universe was evolving for billions of years 
toward the point where life, at least on our planet, became possible, 
nothing short of an abrupt divine intervention breaking sharply 
with earlier processes can account for the appearance of the first liv- 
ing organisms. In this catastrophic view, although the first human 
remains in the five or ten billion year history of our universe appear 
after the patient elaboration over billions of years first of larger and 
larger molecules out of which organic substances can be synthesized 
and then of more and more highly developed organisms which finally 
approximate man in external form, and although these first human 
remains appear in the very epoch when the organisms approximating 
man were in full developmental career, one must conceive of the hu- 
man body as having nothing to do with this stupendous cosmic process. 
Rather, one must imagine it as being formed quite suddenly from 
those materials alone—various aluminum salts or other clay-like 
matter—which had reached their more or less stable forms relatively 
early in the process of cosmic development and had not passed 
through any of the later organic transmutations. 
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The survival of catastrophism in one or another form and the 
tendency to link catastrophism with a religious view of the universe 
confused the issues in many religious circles, but it could not stop 
the development of evolutionary theory in the natural sciences. By 
the late eighteenth century Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), Charles 
Darwin’s grandfather, was working with the idea that species are not 
separated by chasms from one another but rather connected through 
intermediate forms in lines of descent, and Lamarck (1744-1829) 
had produced his theory of use inheritance which Charles Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection superseded. At this time, the term “biol- 
ogy” itself, proposed independently in 1802 by Lamarck and S. T. 
Treviranus, came into use, so that the very science of biology, insofar 
as it can be considered a distinct knowledge, is itself a product of 
the evolutionary milieu. 

In both philosophy and the natural sciences the interest in evolu- 
tion was a product of the visions of history which were forming in 
men’s minds. These visions were not very clear, and yet they were 
both fascinating and productive. Although they had to do with 
change, these new visions were not quite the same as those of the 
older philosophies which had beer more interested in becoming in 
general, with coming into being as contrasted with the act of exist- 
ence. The newer visions concerned themselves with series of individ- 
ual events which were each unique and yet in some sense, real but 
difficult to fix, a part of a pattern. 

One can, of course, make a distinction between evolution and his- 
tory. Evolution can refer to developments in the cosmos independent 
of human culture, and history can refer to developments within hu- 
man culture itself. Of these two concepts, history, while in a way 
more constricted, is nevertheless the dominant notion in the sense 
that the discovery of evolution is a historical event, since it takes 
place in human culture and not outside. Moreover, since history 
is closer to him, man has approached evolution by reflection on 
history first, so that evolution will always remain for him something 
associated with history and understandable in terms of this associa- 
tion. Here we shall speak of history in the common intertwined sense 
in which it refers primarily to human history but also involves as 
occasion offers, the development of the universe itself before men 
and since. 
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Determining what the pattern of history is had long disturbed 
men and still disturbs us. For, although there are true histories and 
false histories, all history is selective, so that one can have as many 
histories—and true ones, too—as he wishes, depending on what items 
one selects in one’s reporting. The number of histories is potentially 
infinite. The difficulty in finding a pattern which is the pattern lodges 
in the fact that history, whatever else it does, never really repeats 
itself. Every event is unique. This is what brought Aristotle to state 
in his Art of Poetry that history is less philosophical than poetry 
itself, which is certainly unphilosophical enough if by philosophical 
one means, as Aristotle did, capable of treatment in universal terms. 

The one way to cast history in these terms is to transmute its singu- 
lar happenings into universals, and the readiest way to effect this 
transmutation is to imagine that time is cyclic and as a consequence 
the history of the universe is, too. That is to say, everything that is 
now happening has happened before an infinite number of times and 
will happen an infinite number of times again, so that there is really 
nothing singular ever possible at all. One can bolster this view by 
selecting details in history which, put together, form a pattern of rise 
and fall, waxing and waning, ascent and decline, and so on—spring, 
summer, autumn, winter. These cyclic patterns are of course really 
there, provided only that one takes note of the proper details (those 
which relate to such patterns) and passes by the others (those which 
do not). 

From the time of the most ancient philosophies men have been 
adept at noting the proper details to discern the cyclic patterns. 
Cyclic views of history have apparently been the dominant views. 
They appear in Hindu thought, in the pre-Socratic philosophers and 
through the ancient Greeks generally, on down through Joachim de 
Flora (1145-1202) and others to Spengler and Toynbee in our own 
day. Cyclicism is so pervasive that it obtrudes itself unnoticed in 
historians, artists, and others who seemingly have never adverted to 
the fact that their frames of thought have an unmistakably cyclic 
cast. Thus we have cultural developments explained in terms of 
a New England spring, summer, Indian summer, and so on— 
although no winter has been acknowledged as yet. A recent literary 
historian, Robert E. Spiller, organizes not merely North Atlantic lit- 
terature but all American literature circularly in his title The Cycle 
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of American Literature: An Essay in Historical Criticism (1955), 
just as E. I. Watkin in his Catholic Art and Culture had organized 
the history of Western art into a classical autumn, Christian spring, 
medieval summer, Renaissance Indian summer, baroque autumn, and 
modern winter, thereby making it rather evident that either art is go- 
ing to have to go completely out of existence because its possibilities are 
all exhausted or we are headed directly into a glorious spring. There 
are many early and detailed precedents for this sort of thing. Between 
1720 and 1750 Ichannes Nicolaus Funccius had published in Mar- 
burg and Lemgo his five books in Latin entitled respectively (in 
translation) The Childhood, Adolescence, Imminent Old Age, V ig- 
orous Old Age, and Helpless Broken-Down Old Age of the Latin 
Language. This kind of construct is revealing. It works so long as 
one views Latin and Roman culture as not particularly derivative 
from anything else and as not destined to feed into anything else. 
The moment one regards Italian, Provencal, Catalan, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Rhaeto-Romanic and Roumanian as variants of 
Latin—which they are—the entire picture shifts and the rise-and-fall 
construct no longer accounts for the facts, since in modern French 
Latin is still on the rise, unless one detects a cycle in French litera- 
ture, too. 

These cyclic patterns occur not only among historians operating in 
the field of belles-lettres but in the visions of painters, too. The well- 
known series of paintings by the English-born American Thomas 
Cole (1801-1848) entitled “The Course of Empire” pictures empire 
as existing successively in “The Savage State,” “The Arcadian or 
Pastoral State,” a state of “Consummation,” a state of “Destruction” 
and a state of “Ruin.” Cole himself writes a detailed plan aligning 
these paintings respectively with dawn, later morning, noonday, after- 
noon, and sunset. In both his paintings and his explanation, empire 
is an abstraction. The structure he sets forth is supposed to apply to 
any and all empires. That is to say, speaking more really, this struc- 
ture helps determine and define what empire is. In the manifold 
of history one selects the details which work within this pattern, pass- 
ing by those which do not, and in this way one finds oneself talking 
about empire. 

In his brilliant book The Myth of the Eternal Return Mircea Eliade 
has exposed the psychological roots of the drive to detect among the 
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details of history a cyclic pattern which will make plausible a totally 
cyclic view of time itself. Cyclic theories of time accomplish for the 
learned what the mythological rituals of the seasons accomplish for 
the intellectually unsophisticated. Both mitigate the terror of his- 
tory, in which events, and most of all man’s personal decisions, are 
set forever in an irreversible pattern. Cyclic theories tend to cushion 
or distract from time’s impact, dissociating time from unique acts, 
for in the extreme or pure cyclic view of the universe nothing is 
unique at all, since even our most personal decisions have been and 
will be made over and over again. Mythological rituals, more or less 
seasonal in their celebration and to this extent associated with a cyclic 
pattern, draw attention from real events to mythological archetypes 
which are not referrable to any real time. To ask a Greek, for ex- 
ample, when, in what year of the universe, Dionysus was torn to pieces 
by the Maenads, is to miss the whole point of the myth. These things 
took place somewhere outside time. Their extra-temporal status gave 
the myths their psychological value. By referring actual temporal 
occurrences in ome way or another to them, these temporal occur- 
rences could be disinfected of the curse of time. Pagan religious 
views generally register a human aversion to time, providing at least 
a subconscious refuge from time’s evils. 

Bv contrast the Hebrew and even more the Christian revelation 
presents time as a good. This point has become a commonplace one 
in contemporary theology, Protestant as well as Catholic. For the 
Hebrew, revelation, initially given to an ancestor, Abraham, who 
was seen quite definitely as inside history, was kept alive through 
a historical people, Abraham’s descendants. For Christians, the He- 
brew view was retained and supplemented by a more momentous 
historical incident, the Incarnation of the Son of God, Himself God, 
together with His subsequent death and resurrection—all events data- 
ble, even today, with greater surety than all but a few events of secu- 
lar history. The Christian view sees Christ as anchored in time in at 
least three ways. First, like other men, He is born and dies at one 
certain time and no other. But secondly, unlike other men, He ap- 
pears at the maturing of a special long-term development which calls 
for His appearance. He is expected as other men are not. He culmi- 
nates the history of the Chosen People by putting an end to an intent 
wait of centuries. And thirdly, the centuries-long history of this 
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Chosen People was itself, according to the common Christian teach- 
ing, not only a wait or watchful preparation but also a prefiguration 
or foreshadowing of His own life and work. 

Thus faced squarely into time and at home in it, the Christian as 
such has no need for either mythological archetypes or cyclic theories 
of the sort studied by Eliade. Yet we do find both these pagan phe- 
nomena widespread among certain Christian populations. Notably, 
‘in medieval European culture biography is written according to 
these patterns. The medieval saint’s life is too frequently fitted to a 
pre-existent archetypal pattern in which even the points at which the 
miracles are supposed to occur are predetermined, and the familiar 
secular biography such as is found in the Mirror for Magistrates or 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes is often based on a spectacularly cyclic de- 
sign, the wheel of Fortune. When such pagan patterns occur among 
Christians, they can be regarded as pagan survivals. Only after the 
Renaissance did Christians learn to write biography in a more genu- 
inely Christian way by centering attention on the shaping action of 
the human will and its decisions. 

Modern theology has come to speak of the Christian (and Hebrew) 
sense of time as “linear” rather than cyclic. Oscar Cullmann and 
many others have made much of this view. The concept of linearity 
has its disadvantages here, for the Christian and Hebrew sense of time 
is by no means so spatialized as the term “linear” suggests. It is more 
interior and psychological, or “human,” and, besides, it does involve 
certain considerations which, when ‘they are handled geometrically, 
are best handled by analogy not with straight lines but with circles, 
as Pére Gaston Fessard has shown in his brilliant study, La dialectique 
des Exercices spirituels de Saint Ignace de Loyola. Nevertheless, 
there is a sense in which the Christian and Hebrew sense of time can 
be said to be linear by contrast with cyclic views. For the Christian 
the soul’s journey through time is a development: the soul starts out 
in one state and ends in quite a different one in which its career or 
spiritual evolution has fixed it. In a parallel fashion, the Hebrew 
and Christian world vision sees the universe in linear time: contrary 
to the conviction of Aristotle and a host of others, matter is not eter- 
nal, but the universe is created in one state and at the end of time 
will somehow be transfigured, different from what it has been. Christ 
is incarnate at a certain point in time, and this point is never reached 


again. 
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It is true that earlier Christians were ignorant of the full dimen- 
sions of cosmic time. As late as St. Robert Bellarmine and even later, 
we find theologians and others as well quite convinced that from the 
creation of the world to the expected end of time was a matter of some 
six thousand years, and the first Christians had done their thinking, 
it seems, in an even more telescoped temporal world view. It is like- 
wise true that earlier Christians had no idea of the fact that the uni- 
verse was actually evolving from day to day during their own lives, 
if on a scale so disproportionate to a single human life that no one per- 
son alone could be directly aware of the changes going on. What is 
important, however, in the Christian tradition is not the statistical 
errors or observational deficiencies of earlier Christians, but the to- 
tal frame of mind which Christian teaching fosters. The Church her- 
self has never been specific about the age or life expectancy of the 
present universe or about its day-to-day stability. Chiliasm in various 
forms has been recurrent, it is true, but always as an aberration. 
Hence, despite the defects of the world view in which Christians con- 
ceived revelation to be operating, the way for an evolutionary view 
was as a matter of fact kept open by Christian teaching. For in any 
view, however otherwise scientifically erroneous, a Christian who fol- 
lowed the teachings of the Catholic Church had to allow for a begin- 
ning of the universe and an ending which was different from the begin- 
ning. This sense of difference between beginning and end is congenial 
to evolutionary views. Cyclic views of time and the universe are not. 


III 


When one reviews in the larger perspective suggested here the 
developments in thought and in world outlook which precede and ac- 
company the work of Charles Darwin, one is struck by certain rela- 
tionships between the evolutionary outlook and Christianity. The 
two seem curiously congenial to each other. The evolutionary out- 
look has grown up in an intellectual setting prepared by Christianity 
under the influence of the time sense which Christianity very really 
if not always with full consciousness encourages. For, like the Chris- 
tian view, the evolutionary view involves a certain “linear” rather 
than cyclic sense of time. 

The discovery of evolution has opened a vision of the universe 
which at the beginning is in a condition from which it departs never 
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to return. The progressive changes in the cosmos, moreover, do not 
consist simply in a running down, as was thought when the second 
law of thermodynamics, the Carnot-Clausius law, was taken as the 
ultimate determinant of cosmic activity. According to this law, the 
universe is tending toward a state of complete equilibrium. The 
mountains will all eventually wash into the sea, hot things will lose 
heat to cooler things until all are of a uniform temperature, and so 
on. We know now that the story is more complicated than this. There 
is also a winding-up process in the universe, the process according 
to which life evolves upward in more and more complex, more and 
more intense forms. For, although there is some regressive organic 
evolution, the pattern of life on the whole is certainly one of progress. 

Life is a struggle upward, a struggle against odds, but on the whole 
a victorious process. This conviction lies back of Darwinian and 
other evolutionary views in which the whole of organic evolution 
is a kind of ascesis, a struggle from worse to better, curiously like the 
career of the Christian soul. Indeed, it is not difficult to show that 
Christian asceticism, subtly transmuted, has formed much of the 
framework for Darwin’s thinking. This is all the more interesting 
when one recalls that this same framework could not be provided by 
many other religions which regard life as a process in which one re- 
laxes his hold on himself to lose himself finally in some dissolution. 

But does what we know of cosmic evolution really accord with 
Christianity by rigidly excluding the possibility of cyclic time? Is 
not a throbbing universe possible, and does not such a universe in- 
volve cyclic time? That is to say, speaking in a somewhat oversimpli- 
fied fashion, could it not be that the present expanding universe 
arose from the explosion of some sort of super-atom and that this uni- 
verse will ultimately contract into the super-atom only to explode 
again, and so on indefinitely, so as to give us an infinite series of suc- 
cessive universes? And does not all this suggest cyclic time, with 
the same events recurring infinitely? 

It would seem not. The discovery of evolution has undermined 
cyclic views even more than would at first blush appear. In the uni- 
verse as we now know it, there exists no real model or analogue for 
cyclicism—that is, for identical and inevitable repetition of an event 
at two (much less at an infinite number of) points in time. 

The grossest model for cyclicism is and has been the path of the 
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earth around the sun. The old cyclic myths and cyclic cosmologies 
had assumed the permanence of the earth-sun relationship, which 
they commonly conceived in terms of a path of the sun around the 
earth. But today we know this relationship is not permanent. The 
path of the earth around the sun is by no means stable. It has come into 
being by a series of changes, and continues to undergo evolution at 
a rate which is measurable, although quite disproportionate to the 
span of human life. No season is, as a matter of fact, quite like any 
other, and in their succession, although there are so-called cycles of 
approximate repetitions, the over-all pattern is that of a one-direc- 
tional change. 

Even if the universe is expanding as the result of a primordial 
explosion of some sort of super-atom (as George Gamow and others 
conjecture), and if one assumes that it will eventually contract back 
into the super-atom only to explode and begin evolving again, all the 
indications we have from the world-in-time-around-us would suggest 
that, if we face into real particulars and details, the second of these 
two evolutions would be not the same as the first, but different from 
it somewhat as year differs from year, or one chain of evolution 
(European fauna and flora) from another (American fauna and 
flora). One assumes that two successive cosmic evolutions would be 
identical on the suspicion that they are like two successive years or 
eras; but we know now that two successive years or eras are not quite 
identical. One can set up a mathematical model for cyclic succession, 
of course, but there remains the problem of finding something in 
reality which at least hints that reality accords with the mathematical 
model. Nothing appears to be available. It appears that cyclic theo- 
ries of cosmic evolution and of history depend upon setting up such 
a model or construct, for which one can find no exact counterpart 
anywhere in the universe, and upon using this model, despite every- 
thing, as though it applied to reality. 

Perhaps it should be added that the highly poetic continuous crea- 
tion theory put forth by Professor Fred Hoyle seems to leave even 
less room for exact repetition of events than any of the theories it 
proposes to replace. It is designed to counteract the Carnot-Clausius 
law rather than to contradict the view that individual things are dif- 
ferent in the end from in the beginning. In this theory, although the 
universe as a whole does not begin all at once, every assignable item 
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in it most certainly does begin and move through irreversible devel- 
opmental states. The “background material” continuously created 
for the formation of clouds of interstellar gas and galaxies is cer- 
tainly different at the time of its creation from what it is afterwards. 

Cyclicism is even further disqualified when one considers some- 
thing further about the evolution of the cosmos which is all too often 
left out of consideration. That is that the cosmos gives birth to the 
human person in its utter particularity and uniqueness, Cosmologies 
which view the physical universe without regard to the fact that it has 
given birth to the human person are not only incomplete but impos- 
sibly distorted and misleading. Too often a cosmology accounts to 
some degree of satisfaction for everything except human beings, who 
appear as some sort of-monstrous intrusion on the scene. This is true 
even when a cosmology does account in some way for the evolution of 
the human body, explaining its relationship to, and probable line of 
development from prehuman forms. For, frequently enough, such 
a cosmology lets the matter go at that, failing even to ask the question 
as to what the human person, this mysterious self, this interiority, 
inviolable, known only to me and to God, has to do with the process 
of cosmic evolution. For it certainly has something to do with this 
evolution. The universe prepared itself for some five or ten billion 
years for the advent of just this mysterious self, this interiority, this 
uniqueness which I am—and which every human being is. How is 
the process of cosmic evolution related to me? 

Both the Christian and the pagan must face this question. And 
up to the present seldom has either done so. Indeed, it seems that 
neither knows how to do so as yet. Yet the fact is that the develop- 
ment of the universe to date has had direction and that the direction 
leads not up to or around or parallel to but into the human conscious- 
ness itself. Cosmic evolution has certainly been a process of greater 
and greater complexification or interiorization of existent things. 
Without opting for any one of the various theories regarding the 
initial stages of our universe, we know that there was a time when 
the matter of which our globe is composed was simply too hot to 
make it possible for anything more complicated than simple inorganic 
molecules to exist—probably for a time too hot for even molecules 
to exist at all, so that everything was retained in a simple atomic 
structure. Cooling made possible the formation of crystals, organized 
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according to a pattern which is interior in that it is determined by 
the internal molecular structure of the crystal but which is not very 
intensely interior in the sense that a crystalline structure is open: it 
tends to hook on to its borders further molecules without any particu- 
lar limit. As the earth cools still more and the present continents 
and seas take shape, the gigantic protein molecules form. Despite 
their relatively massive sizes, these molecules are more organized 
in terms of an interior than are the molecules making up inorganic 
crystals. They do not grow by simple accretion, but have their own 
peculiar structural equilibrium to maintain without accretion. Their 
interior exists in a state of tension with the exterior around them. It 
seems that some of the protein molecules or some of the things very 
close to them such as viruses, are able to reproduce themselves, not 
out of their own substance but by generating next to themselves, in 
certain media with which they may be surrounded, others like them- 
selves. Higher forms of organization, which are generally regarded 
as properly living, have a still higher interiorizing component. Out 
of their interior organization, they generate other beings with their 
own interior organizations. The build-up of interiority reaches its 
maximum in man, who has the reproducing capacity of lower forms 
of life plus an interior and transcendent awareness of self which is so 
peculiarly his own that it cannot be communicated to others. But 
inside this awareness communication with others can take place. In- 
deed communication in human society, although it uses external 
media of all sorts, is basically a transaction between two or more 
unique and inviolable interiors. 

This is a most inadequate sketch of incredibly complex and beauti- 
ful stages in cosmic development. But it may help to convey a sense 
of the way in which the human person is not adventitious but in a 
very profound sense native to the material universe. Each human 
soul, it is true, is created by a direct act of God. When I reflect on the 
interior self which I am, examine this sense of “I’”’ which I alone have, 
it yields no evidence that it is descended from anything at all. I alone 
know what it feels like to be myself. Even my father and mother have 
not known what it feels like to be me. They have no direct conscious- 
ness of me such as my own consciousness of myself, nor do I have any 
direct consciousness of them. To say that my soul, as evidenced to 
me in my consciousness, is “descended” or derived from these or any 
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other souls has no meaning. This “I” is unique and inaccessible. This 
isolation of each person, his being on his own, underived from other 
consciousnesses, is the glory and the terror of human existence. I 
cannot be duplicated even in the intelligence of another man, as I 
should have to be were he to know me as immediately as I kn my- 
self. Moreover, I know my uniqueness and induplicability in simply 
knowing myself as I do. With some three billion people in the world, 
no person in complete possession of his faculties is in the least wor- 
ried that one of the other three billion will turn out to be a duplication 
of himself. The present population figure could be doubled or squared 
without occasioning the slightest alarm on this score. No man is an 
island, and yet each possesses himself alone. Each of these individual 
selves is the product of a direct act of God which is truly “special” in 
the sense that it brings into existence a special soul and consciousness, 
which will always remain unlike every other, a true person. 

And yet these persons are born of the universe in which they live. 
They do not arise outside it. Matter is prepared for the human soul 
not merely by the body of a mother and a father; long before any- 
human generation becomes even thinkable, it has to be organized by 
the evolution of the entire universe over a period of billions of years. 
For the materia] things around us, the inorganic matter and even more 
the organic matter from which we derive our nourishment, are not 
constitutive of the material universe in its primitive state. Primitive 
atomic matter must be elaborated by mighty cosmic forces which 
simultaneously distribute it into the galaxies and solar systems of 
today and give it the progressively higher and higher interior organi- 
zation which produces the complex chemical forms with which we are 
surrounded and inside which we must live. The material in our 
bodies is billions of years old, and during these billions of years it 
has not been lying about in a relatively stable condition as had been 
supposed by Western man up until some few hundred years ago, 
when the material things around us had been regularly explained in 
terms of varying combinations of the stable elements earth, water, 
air, and fire. Built up of these, things were differentiated, it had been 
thought, without reference to time, by specific natures. Today we 
know that the very organization of matter is a coefficient of its age. 
Four billion years ago a protein molecule was not a possibility any- 
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where in our surroundings. Matter had not sufficiently developed to 
produce this elaborate structure. 

It took much longer for matter to be capable of the incredibly tight 
organization found in the human body. Nevertheless, over a period 
beginning with the emergence of life some one billion or more years 
ago, living beings did develop progressively more and more elaborate 
organization, more and more “complexification” or intensity of life. 
At a point where living organisms approximating the present human 
body finally were appearing, the first human soul is created by God, 
infused within a body in the material universe. This is, of course, 
a special act of God, for the creation of the human soul is always a 
special act of His, since the soul in its spirituality transcends the 
merely material. Moreover, God’s freedom to create or not to create 
the universe at the start was of course absolute. But given the created 
and developing universe, it seems to compromise the divine wisdom 
to suggest that the creation of the first human soul was not called for 
at this point in a way analogous to that in which the creation of one’s 
soul was called for when the germ cells from the bodies of his parents 
united. Is it possible to think that after five or ten billion years of 
elaboration, God might have simply let the ripeness of time go by? 
might have out of some whim simply failed to bring into being the 
first soul? To think this would seem to compromise God’s fidelity to 
Himself. For we know enough of the story of an evolving cosmos to 
know that cosmic development had been pointing for billions upon 
billions of years to a certain fullness of time when material being had 
finally reached a point in which its spiritualization through a rational 
animal was possible. Because of this gigantic cosmic preparation, of 
which the preparation of the human ovum and sperm is only a kind of 
tiny echo, it seems quite proper and necessary to say that the whole 
cosmos gave birth to man. As a mother, it prepared the material for 
his body and, while not creating his human soul, presented him to the 
light of day. 

The birth of man in the cosmos is striking evidence against cyclic- 
ism if further evidence is really needed. For here we have the cosmic 
processes terminating not in repetition but in its antithesis, the utterly 
unrepeatable and unique human person. 

But the story of the universe is not complete with the appearance 
of man, or even with the evolution of human society up to the present. 
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As the story of the universe moves on today, man is finding out more 
and more about his origins in the physical world in which he lives. 
We are living in an age in which man is identifying himself more and 
more with the material universe by pinpointing the network of con- 
nections between himself and the rest of God’s material creation. 
Darwin’s discoveries mark a stage in this movement whereby man 
finds himself more and more truly by finding the cosmos in which 
he lives. This movement is the contrary of that of Platonism and 
other ancient philosophies which drift away from a consideration of 
this world to a world of separated and supposedly “pure” ideas. 
The Platonic ideas are visually conceived in the sense that they are 
conceived by considering intellectual activity as analogous to vision 
and what we know intellectually by analogy with the objects of sight. 
Idea itself is the Greek cognate of the Latin video and of our English 
“vision.” This reliance on vision yields a world of “objects” which 
are “clear and distinct,” and quite directly produces the old Platonic 
and Aristotelian notion of “species,” each cut off from one another, 
or, to use the more standard word signifying the same thing, “de- 
fined” one against the other. Darwin’s discoveries represent a direct 
assault on this visualism, for in his account of the origin of species 
all distinctness is lost in a blur of variants, potentially infinite in 
quantity and always at least incipient in the mere differentiation of 
individual from individual, although how far incipient depends some- 
what on how far macroevolution dominates microevolution (if the 
two are effectively distinct at all). 

The complaint has been made that the Darwinian view as against 
the Platonic focuses on this world and not on the world of spirit. 
Darwin is preoccupied with the story of the human body rather than 
of the human soul. Plato is interested in the soul and his “eternal 
verities.” And what is the story of the body compared to my im- 
mortal soul? Yet there is something profoundly Christian in the 
Darwinian conception which is missing in the Platonic. For, although 
the Christian knows by his faith that the human soul is immortal, 
insistence upon the survival of the soul after death is not a distinguish- 
ing feature of divine revelation. It is not met with in most of the Old 
Testament, and in the New Testament, while it is supposed, it is en- 
veloped in the more important Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. Fascination with the survival of the soul is a mark of 
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certain pagan philosophies. The resurrection of the body—born of 
this universe—is an article of faith distinctively Christian. Christian 
writers such as Father Robert W. Gleason in The World to Come have 
made this point, and the point needs making more frequently. The 
pagan may look forward to getting rid of his body and of this uni- 
verse. The Christian does not look forward to this at all. 

The world view which is opening out before us in our post-Darwin- 
ian world is thus one eminently congenial to a follower of Christ. For 
the universe in which we are finding man to be so profoundly at home 
—if at the same time so profoundly ill at ease, for we cannot deny 
this side of his experience although for want of time we must scant it 
here—is after all God’s universe. It is sad that to date Christians are 
so ill-equipped intellectually to appreciate this universe, much less 
to elucidate it in a Christian light to others. If one were to ask what 
is most needed in Catholic intellectual and educational circles today, 
I should reply without hesitation a real cosmology, and a philosophy 
and theology which see man in the full time perspectives of the uni- 
verse we know and which talk about him habitually in these perspec- 
tives. 

A conservative low figure for the age of the universe is five billion 
years. If we imagine that a moving-picture film had: been made of 
the universe from a beginning five billion years ago up to today and 
that the film is shown in fast motion, speeded up so that the five-bil- 
lion-year-long run is crowded into two hours, the period from the 
time when the first aquatic vertebrates evolved to the present day 
would be just over nine and a half minutes. The period of roughly 
five hundred thousand years from the time of the earliest known 
chipped stone tools to the present would be a little more than one-half 
second—a one-half second which would be the most important era of 
all. If this one-half second of film were itself slowed down to run 
two hours, the period from the first domestication of animals and 
plants to the present would occupy only about the last two min- 
utes, and the period between the time of Our Lord and the present 
would take the last twenty-nine seconds. 

This seems to make man impossibly small and insignificant. And 
so it does if we view him as though he were a tiny speck fetched from 
some realm of separated Platonic ideas and inserted into the vast 
reaches of time and space which the universe fills, or as a being 
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coming into existence in an Aristotelian-type universe, an eternal 
datum cyclically organized. And yet if we view man as something 
which this universe has built up to out of these vast reaches of time 
and space, he is not insignificant at all. Before him, the prehuman 
universe is insignificant. For the supposition we have just made 
about viewing the universe in its early stages is an impossible one. 
The universe, for most of its early life, was one in which vision, and 
a fortiori photography, was an impossibility. For vision becomes 
possible only with living things, and the universe at first is a universe 
which will not tolerate any life at all. One cannot validly imagine 
oneself as picking up by sight a universe which would destroy any 
seeing organ or indeed any living thing, even though at a later time 
when it has evolved to another state this same universe will produce 
sight. This would be like trying to imagine what a mass of molten 
steel in a blast furnace looks like to one sitting inside the molten steel. 
One can imagine various combinations of bright yellows and reds 
and blues and whites. But none really represent the actuality, which 
is simply and totally invisible—try sitting inside a mass of molten 
steel and see what you see—because it is simply intolerant of the 
conditions necessary for sight. Because it is a universe which sight is 
unable to register, any attempt to understand the early universe start- 
ing from a visual image can never be fully successful. Any visual 
image we can form of it must give us only an analogue of the reality 
which of its very nature precluded all possibility of its being seen. 
However impressive it may be when we reconstruct it now in our 
imaginations and minds, and however agitated its hyperactivated 
molecules and masses, this was a dull and helpless universe at its 
start, intolerant of anything which might register even the fact that it 
was there. With the advent of man, this fact is registered. And thus 
the reconstruction of the brute facts of four or five billion—perhaps 
ten billion—years ago in man’s mind today is more wonderful and 
impressive than the original facts themselves. Against the backdrop 
of the infrahuman universe which has given him birth, man remains 
more impressive than the rest of this universe. For he, as nothing 
before him, really includes it all. It comes to life and fruition in him. 

Even if this were not so, it is against this cosmic backdrop that 
man must be viewed and, indeed, that God’s Providence and revela- 
tion to'man must be conceived. Against this backdrop the Incarnation 
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took place. Any educated man, and much more any Catholic educa- 
tor, must view himself and all mankind and God’s action in this 
cosmic scene, and must do so not occasionally but habitually. A 
Christ projected by our imaginations, consciously or subconsciously, 
into any universe other than this real one is to that extent unreal. 
Only with as full as possible an understanding of the universe as 
it actually has been and is can we hope to realize effectively, with 
His grace, what is the meaning of His Incarnation in this evolving 
creation and in this always more and more closely knit human so- 
ciety which through Him was brought into being and through Him 
and with Him and in Him is being brought to its mysterious fruition. 








A subtle and profound study of 
the interiorized journeys of two 
powerfully persistent souls with 
a common and still unsurpassed 
genius for analysis of self. 


REMEMBERING ETERNITY: 
ST. AUGUSTINE AND PROUST 


RALPH HARPER 


I 


RECOGNITION AND RETURN 


WHOEVER ONCE REMARKED THAT Proust would have been really 
profound had he been blessed with the theological insight of St. Au- 
gustine, spoke more aptly than he realized. Proust and St. Augus- 
tine, if read side by side, call to mind unexpected questions and re- 
semblances. And yet how different they were. The fifth-century 
Church Father, one of the two greatest theologians of the Christian 
Church, a strong bishop, a mighty controversialist, imaginative, ar- 
dent; Proust, frequenter of Parisian salons and also recluse, an ob- 
server of social customs and the human heart, an agnostic. It is doubt- 
ful whether they would have liked each other. Even the fact that 
they both loved their mothers or wrote on memory, love, and time, 
or that they are known to most readers principally through auto- 
biographical mediums—none of these is quite enough to dispel the 
sense that they are quite different. It is only when one tries to under- 
stand what Proust means by recapturing reality, what Augustine 
means by recollecting himself, that one speculates as to whether 
at some level of interpretation the recognition so central to them 
both is the same return. If it is true to say of Proust that for him 
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there is no cognition, only recognition, it is equally true to say this 
of St. Augustine. If it is fair to say of Proust’s reality that it is him- 
self, it is fair to say of St. Augustine’s reality that it is also that which 
is most real, God. Should one be tempted to say too quickly that Au- 
gustine’s reality is theological and Proust’s sensuous, the argument 
would stop, at least until it is reopened by suggesting that the theo- 
logical is usually embodied, in other words, is to be found in the 
sensuous. 

No one has written more movingly of love than these two, not 
Stendhal or St. Bernard. And yet it is not in their appreciation of 
passion or the sensuous that they can be most usefully compared. 
Rather one should notice their different understanding of what is ap- 
parently real. For Augustine the surface of life is defined by dis- 
quietude, and whatever the depths, they can be reached only if one 
begins with a clear view of the function of disquietude. For Proust, 
on the other hand, the surface of life lies open to the intelligence, 
but unsatisfying because the self lives in separation from its own 
life, from the present and the past as well as from the future. We 
could say of both that the surface of life is essentially disintegrated; 
we should say that its disintegration is a disembodiment. Augustine’s 
restlessness was understood by him many years after he knew he was 
restless; along the way, the disquietude was like form without mat- 
ter, spirit without body. Proust’s alienation from present and past, 
from the self he was living and had been, was a tortured ghost look- 
ing for the frame and sensibility that make life real. While Augus- 
tine’s intellect was seeking faith, Proust’s time was seeking eternity. 
The home to which Augustine returns looks like the eternity from 
which he has never parted. And the real life recaptured by Proust 
turns out to be an image of eternity. Proust’s eternity is not Christ, 
but it may be an image of Christ. 

Any comparison of two such different men raises a serious ques- 
tion of the motive behind the comparison. One can only say that such 
a juxtaposition is also part of an interior dialogue within the person 
doing the comparing. One can also say that Proust and Augustine 
can be appreciated more adequately if viewed side by side. This may 
be too strong a claim, one that can be justified only by a clearer, 
longer discussion of the condition of modern man. Less pretentiously, 
we could justify the claim by suggesting that a sense of unreality 
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has two definably different yet related aspects. The man for whom 
life is unreal may have come to the point of no return, despair. Most 
people do not come to that. And even if they do, they spend a large 
part of their lives in that vast territory known to everyone, boredom. 
In current existentialist and psychiatric parlance-this state of being 
is sometimes explained as a sense of emptiness or meaninglessness. 
If this were all one could mean by boredom or sense of unreality, 
then it would be incorrect to speak of the weariness of Proust or Au- 
gustine. If to be bored or weary means to know that one does not 
know what it is all about, where one is going, what one should be do- 
ing, why everything and more especially some things happen the way 
they do, then it makes little sense to speak of Proust’s dissatisfaction 
or Augustine’s disquietude. That they were both separated in some 
way from what was most real remains, nevertheless, the starting 
point they have in common. But that they were experiencing the ex- 
istential anxiety of meaninglessness or of emptiness is just not true 
at all. Proust knew the difference between real life and unreal life; 
Augustine knew the difference between restlessness and rest. They 
knew and they sought; they knew what they were looking for, even if 
they did not know the way. In the end they discovered that only when 
one knows the way does he know what he is looking for, and that 
what he thought he was looking for was only the sense of the ex- 
perience, not the experience. It is not rest that one seeks but Christ— 
Augustine found that out. It was not his own past that Proust wanted 
again, but a real present. And yet they were not far wrong compared 
to those of us who, depressed and without vision, wait rather than 
seek, born sightless and therefore almost without hope. 

The difference between Proust and Augustine on the one hand 
and the sightless depressed on the other depends almost exclusively 
on the content of memory. The former had something to remember; 
the latter do not seem to. One recalls the conviction of Father Zos- 
sima in The Brothers Karamazov of the importance of memories of 
one’s childhood. “The vast structure of recollection,” as Proust 
names it, is not so vast that it can be filled outside experience. Not 
for Proust or Augustine the Platonist belief that everything is to be 
found in the memory, filled in this life or another, probably another. 
“Memory is an abyss from which at odd moments a chance resem- 
blance enables us to draw up, restored to life, dead impressions.” It 
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is “a rich mineral basin where there is a vast area of extremely var- 
ied precious deposits.” “We find a little of everything in our mem- 
ory; it is a sort of pharmacy, or chemical laboratory.” Well, not 
quite everything. The memories of some people do not seem to con- 
tain the way of salvation that is contained in the memories of others. 
And when Augustine and Proust relive their memories, they are only 
too aware that they are reliving what they have already experienced 
in this life, what in fact was put in not many years before. They do 
not appeal to any pre-existence of the person or his soul to explain 
what they find, except in one hauntingly poignant passage where Proust 
says that “everything is arranged in this life as though we entered 
it carrying the burden of obligations contracted in a former life.” 
But obligations and moral principles aside—and these are not what 
Proust was looking for—when life is recaptured, it is the immediate 
not the discontinued past. As for Augustine, he never supposed that 
he was returning to a pre-existent knowledge of Christ, but rather to 
the Christ that his Catholic mother had told him of in childhood. 

Of memory itself they were both in awe. It is difficult to keep in 
mind their favorite coinages of adulation. Was it Proust or Augus- 
tine who wrote of “the fields and vast palaces of memory,” “the vast 
recesses, the hidden and unsearchable caverns of memory,” “the huge 
court of my memory,” “the same storehouse of memory,” “a spread- 
ing, limitless room within me,” “the innumerable fields and dens 
and caverns of my memory”? Augustine was as impressed as Proust 
by the arrangement as well as the capaciousness of this aspect of 
the soul. It was Proust not Augustine, however, who understood more 
clearly that memory shares in the fallen state of man, that therefore 
there are two kinds of memory, voluntary and involuntary, and that 
they deliver significantly different realities to the conscious mind. 
Augustine is so much in awe of the vastness of memory, of all it can 
contain, that he seems for a while to forget why he is analyzing it. 
Proust never forgets, and his distinction between the two mevrories is 
the reason. The one memory, deliberate recollection, cannot restore 
reality as it once was; the other memory, accidental, affective, does 
more than restore, it creates reality as it should have been. The seek- 
ing, the research into the past, turns out to be a creation, not from 
nothing, but from a matter without form. And if one asks, “What is 
the matter?”, affective memory speaks up, and tells the story that lies 
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beyond all explanations. The answer to the question is a reality and 
sense of reality. 

Whatever is true and real lives outside the intellect, inhering in 
material objects. “The most insignificant gesture, the simplest act re- 
mained enclosed as it were in a thousand jars.” Even “our arms and 
legs are full of sleeping memories of the past.” Call this what you 
will, a theory of association—Proust was obsessed by the obduracy 
of experience, its independence of the intellect, its freedom to come 
and go despite any effort of the will. The reality of the association 
is attested to by the disappearance from the mind of its usual feeling 
of effort and detachment. To remember an event, a place, or a per- 
son, even a feeling, it is relatively easy to recall specific features. 
But one remains a spectator. To remember in such a manner that it 
is as if the past were present, and as if one were present oneself, with 
all one’s senses responding freely to a certain occasion, that is an- 
other story, and a more interesting one. A dog barks away on a warm 
night in the quiet countryside, the spring peepers fill the night air, 
the deer nibble the dogwood by the stone wall, such are the signals 
that call out, recall a society of memories fully equipped with bur- 
geoning sensations. It only takes, Proust told us, one simple event 
to resurrect a fully felt society of occasions. Each man and woman 
owns a finite number, a very small number of such signals. It takes 
only one to resurrect a portion of time so complete that if the natural 
intelligence were to try to reconstruct it, a disproportionate amount 
of one’s life would be consumed. “The taste of a madeleine dipped 
in tea, a metallic sound, the feeling of uneven steps,” three sensations 
meaningless in themselves, but associated in the mind with realms 
of the past, with Combray, Balbec, Venice. Again one is in Combray 
or Balbec or Venice, just as one was there years before. No, not 
just like that, for at that time one could not grasp everything, all was 
slipping away before one could put it in order. And now after such 
an interval, this intermittent world is transformed into a stable but 
transfigured world in which we are thoroughly at home. 

Certainly the first sensation of renewal is felicity, as absent awhile 
from anxiety or apprehensiveness the soul rests ir its own, its earned 
entourage and climate. But the felicity, like all sensations of satis- 
faction, arises solely from the mind’s agreement that what it had 
long looked for is now reborn and present. Time has been embodied 
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in things and events and persons. “It is because they contain the past 
that human bodies can so much hurt those who love them, because 
they contain so many memories.” Somewhere Proust speaks of hu- 
man beings as jars that contain the realities of other people; one is 
less real when someone else dies. “For after death Time leaves the 
body and memories are obliterated in her who exists no longer and 
soon will be in him they still torture, memories which perish with 
the desire of the living body.” And so it seems that one spends his 
life seeing a reality, a true life, that disappears when the material 
objects that call it forth themselves disappear. Over all Proust’s 
work hovers this cloud of futility, the special futility that goes with 
mortal achievement. Every parting is a foreshadowing of the final 
separation of potency and actuality. A human being, time-worn, is 
unreal compared to the actuality of experience reborn in the affective 
moment. As the world outside dies, so the possible life within dies 
too, until we are but a shell. So long as the material signs exist, we, 
towering over our own past, defined by these signs, live on, albeit 
experiencing the weariness of the weight of life. Deep within the real- 
ity compounded of sign and its associated past lingers the sweet pain 
that admits fond realization and inevitable separation. 

Life is worth and yet hardly worth such resurrection. There is 
something frightening if something vaguely promising and profound 
in Proust’s aside that resurrection of the body might be thought of as 
a phenomenon of memory. We know too much of the fate of mem- 
ory’s resurrection to put much stock in this particular analogy. 
And yet it is theologically permissible to think that we are remem- 
bered by God as well as by each other. Should that be true, our re- 
embodiment could be accomplished by association, the nostalgic as- 
sociation of those who are at home in Christ. Is there an unexpected 
truth in the implication that not only are men resurrected together, but 
the resurrection of each depends on that of some others? Picture the 
saints waiting patiently for those with whom they passed their lives, 
to join them, and through association, moral, sensual, religious, to 
re-embody them as timeless persons. But timeless though they may 
become, they were waiting at the end of their striving in time. Though 
they wait, their new embodiment arises from the free association of 
all the unexpected meetings and decidings, sensibilities and sensa- 
tions. Whatever religious truth there may be in this transfiguration 
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of a Proustian aside, it is the pattern of such transfiguration that 
should attract our attention in a comparative glance at the reaches 
of Augustine and Proust. A suggestion, an implication, an image, a 
participation in the power of suggestion, implication, image. Their 
reaches are covered by a similar formula, but the similarity to each 
other should not distract us from the question as to the nature of the 
pattern both reflect. At the most important moment they speak the 
same language, a fact more important than the apparent divergence 
in the contents of their recognition. The language, not the content, 
marks them as bearers of a word not their own, embodied, enfleshed 
in their common, human pattern of recognition and return. 


II 


AucusTINE: THE SEEKER AFTER Gop 


At the time when Augustine was beginning to teach in Tagaste, a 
friend he had known from childhood took sick, was baptized, re- 
covered briefly, and then died. In the short period of recovery Au- 
gustine mocked his friend for having been baptized. When he died, 


Augustine’s “heart was black with grief.” He “became a great 
enigma (quaestio) to himself.”” He could not understand why his 
soul was so sad, so disquieted. “Why art thou so full of heaviness, 
O my soul? and why art thou so disquieted within me?” (Ps. 42). 
And he could not reply with the Psalmist, “O put thy trust in God.” 
He hated all things, “hated the very light itself, and all that was not 
painful and wearisome, save only tears.” He marveled that his friend 
should be dead and he still alive, and like Proust he “feared to die lest 
thereby he should die wholly whom I had loved to deeply.” It would 
seem as if Proust and Augustine shared the same starting point, the con- 
viction that reality depends on memory, or rather memory on re*’*}~. 
Yet why should a man be an enigma to himself if he di ~ 

that reality is not meant to depend on memory? Wh J men 
take death of their friends for granted? While Pir “me to terms 
with grief at the death of Albertine as soon as ». »ecame curious 
about his grief, Augustine calmed down only by ««ing in new “seeds 
from which new griefs should spring.” “That {cst grief had pierced 
so easily and so deeply only because I had spilt out my soul upon the 
sand, in loving a mortal man as if he were never to die.” He had not 
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learned his lesson, the lesson—Proust’s—that friendship is a delu- 
sion. Nor could he have said, like Proust, “Never should I find 
again that divine thing, a person with whom I might talk freely of 
everything, in whom I might confide.” On the contrary he spoke of 
“my inability to be: happy without friends, for truly I loved my 
friends for their own sake, and I knew that I was in turn so loved 
by them.” Grief did not cause Proust to become a question to him- 
self, neither grief nor any other experience. This is the hallmark of 
Augustinian self-knowledge. 

“Man is a great deep,” “I cannot totally grasp what I am,” says 
Augustine. “What then am I, O my God? What nature am 1?” Man 
is a mystery to himself, for he contains within himself intimations of 
infinity. He is made for something that is better than he knows, and 
this he can feel. “There is something of man that the very spirit of 
man that is in him does not know.” How else can one account for the ex- 
traordinary and equally mysterious disquietude which is such a per- 
manent feature of all but the most insensitive temperaments? Some 
men, like Augustine, are to be defined almost exclusively by their 
disquietude. It is not by chance that the following line is the most 
famous of all Augustine’s sayings, “Our hearts are restless until they 
rest in Thee.” As a saying it speaks to other hearts, and to readers 
of the Confessions, it is the signature‘of a personality. In it are con- 
dition and explanation and hope. He could not have said it after 
the death of his friend. Proust could never have said it. It is the 
classic religious statement of the human condition. Today it is al- 
most a truism, at least in so far as one ignores the explanation and 
hears only the expression of universal anxiety. Nor does a man have 
to believe in God to think that disquietude cannot be comforted by 
fortune or therapy. Proust himself, at the end of his quest, admits 
to a feeling of profound fatigue, that poor relation of disquietude. 

Disquietude is only a symptom and an effect of a state of being 
which needs to be more fully defined, the state of dispersion and 
fragmentation. To feel oneself split, torn apart, scattered, is to re- 
flect a lack of spiritual unity, direction, meaning. It is the character- 
istic state of most modern minds. This is what makes Augustine 
seem contemporary to the twentieth century: “I collect myself out 
of that broken state in which my very being was torn asunder because 
I was turned away from thee, the One, and wasted myself upon the 
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many.” For him to collect himself meant to recollect himself. He 
had the good fortune to have a self to recollect that had been wasted 
in youth. Not everyone can return to himself in the way Augustine 
did. We are ruled, to parody Proust, by that inexorable law that says 
there will be no resurrection except in association with others. We 
are not raised alone; we do not return alone. The return of recollec- 
tion itself depends on what others have allowed us to know and to 
hope for. Therefore, the greatest tragedy occurs when for the sake of 
association, friendship, a person freely binds himself to those who 
are less free than himself, and who do not own the vision of salvation. 
Augustine never suffered from this hopeless barrenness. When he 
says, “I became to myself a barren land,” he is aware, as always, of 
two possible states of being, fullness and emptiness, communion and 
dispersion. Not for him the faint malaise of suspicion that all is not 
as it should be. Such a state may send a man to a psychiatrist but 
not turn him into the seeker and questioner that Augustine became. 
“I, arrogant and depressed, weary and restless, wandered further 
and further from you.” His wandering was not spoiled by arrogance 
or depression, his wandering was a pilgrimage. 

And yet it would be oversimple in the extreme if one tried to give 
the impression that Augustine like so many of our time was only 
looking for rest, peace of mind or soul. “Rest in Him and you shall 
be at peace.” “Who shall grant me rest in Thee?” Two men may 
seek rest, but what they seek will differ vastly because they suffer 
from such different ills. There are weary men who never seem to 
have worked or adventured enough to be tired, and there are des- 
perately energetic men, like Augustine, whose vision and purpose 
are being continually thwarted by inner conflict. “Mad on my way to 
sanity, dying-on my way to life,” he “still shrank from dying unto 
death and living unto life.” He could look upon other things and 
see that they owed their being to God. He was ravished by God’s 
beauty, yet soon torn away from Him by his own weight, “Carnal 
habit was that weight.” “What still held me tight bound was my 
need of a woman.” Like Plato or Plotinus, by force and en- 
ergy of his disciplined intellect, he ascended through the stages 
of contemplation until he saw “Your invisible things which are un- 
derstood by the things that are made.” His “trembling glance” had 
“arrived at That Which Is.” But he found that he was in chains, or 
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to coin a more accurate figure, at the end of an elastic leash which 
pulled him back to a self still in strife. “My two wills, one old, one 
new, or carnal, one spiritual, were in conflict and in their conflict 
wasted my soul.” ‘Why this monstrousness?” Why this “sickness 
of the soul?” The mystery of inner conflict of the will is dark. Sym- 
bolic explanations of original sin are so much less important than 
the universality of the conflict itself. For the conflict, dispersion and 
fragmentation, is not only the effect of a mysterious fateful past act 
but also the inner symbol of the mystery of Christ’s own brokenness 
in His atoning sacrifice. We are broken in Him, and He reunifies us 
by the redeeming Cross and Passion. To absorb this truth is to turn 
and collect oneself from one’s wandering. 

So it happened to Augustine. The writings of the Platonists had 
showed nothing of the face of the love of Jesus Christ, “the tears of 
confession, Your sacrifice, and afflicted spirit, a contrite and hum- 
bled heart, the salvation of Your people, the espoused city, the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit, the chalice of our redemption.” He was “not 
yet lowly enough to hold the lowly Jesus as my God.” A disobedient 
will coupled with an intellect seeking faith and yet not satisfied with 
an intellectual answer, that is the peculiar spiritual mixture that spells 
out Augustinian disquietude. Twist and turn though he might, he 
could not break the grip that inhibited freedom, until he could rec- 
ognize the Way, the very pattern of his condition. “This is my body 
which is broken for you.” We are the body of Christ, broken for 
each other. Until this pattern is recognized for what it is, a theo- 
logical symbol, man must pray with Augustine, “Set us free who 
now beseech Thee, and not only us, but those also who have never 
besought Thee—that they may turn to Thee and be made free.” We 
must seek for those who do not seek, for those perhaps who cannot 
seek until we pray for them. Such is the implication of Augustine’s 
intercession. Interior frustration resembles slavery inasmuch as the 
intellect and the will cannot attach themselves permanently to their 
end. Slavery must be transformed from slavery to oneself to slavery 
for all. “Whoever would be great among you must be your servant, 
and whoever would be first among you must be slave of all.” 

There is a blind restlessness that tosses souls back and forth with- 
out betraying its cause, because it has no goal, no final cause. Some 
seek distraction, diversion as Pascal put it, in order to avoid facing 
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serious questions; others do not seek at all, but, taking for granted 
the conventional order, move about within it, and betray their lack 
of freedom in the unsettled manner of their acceptance of what they 
will not give up. Squirrels in the cage, men and women boxed in a 
conventionality that protects and insults them, they take for granted 
that the only freedom they can bear is restlessness itself. Not for them 
the burning of the young man who came to Carthage. He was not 
yel in love but was in love with love. With a secret need of love he 
loved even before he found anyone to love. And so he sought for 
someone to love, hating security, the security without love, and fam- 
ished for want of the interior food that is God. His “‘one delight was 
to love and be loved,” his one delight and his longing. To Carthage, 
then, he came, “where a cauldron of shameful loves clamored noisely 
from every side.” He longed to love and be loved, “but most when 
I obtained the enjoyment of the body of the person who loved me.” 
Someone else has said that to be a person is to be in search of a per- 
son. This applies above all to Augustine’s longing. “We go not by 
walking but by loving,” and we do not find out where we are going 
until we love. That great man’s quest was an exercise in longing, and 
like anyone else he was at first incapable of discriminating between 
one person and another as the object of his longing. He could not say, 
“I long for Thee with unquenchable longing.” All he knew, from 
his secret need, was that “longing (desiderium) is the heart’s treas- 
ure.” Later he was able to pray, “order in me love,” but only after 
a long and nearly disastrous experience of disorder. 

We have said that Augustine’s disquietude is to be distinguished 
from that of Proust by his sense of the human enigma or mystery. 
To leave it at that would be to omit the dynamic nature of the enigma, 
the strange and fateful attraction that is secretly exerted by the ques- 
tionability of the self, that the soul responds to with longing. Augus- 
tine has said, “Give me a lover and he will know what I am 
talking about.” How many men and women know the kind of lover 
Augustine had in mind—a lover who smashes and breaks until he 
has reached his love, or until he is himself destroyed? Longing is 
like an obsession, grim, single-minded, compulsive, fated to consume 
itself and all intermediary objects until it is transformed by union 
with its love or destroyed. The very word “longing” tells of a dis- 
tance between the soul and its end, the person one essentially seeks. 
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To long is to stretch every nerve, to be bound and racked so that every 
nerve is stretched. To long is to become aware of the self as an abyss, 
yawning for fulfillment. The lovesick heart is no different from the 
the homesick heart. Both are nostalgic expressions of a soul that 
feels it is meant to possess and be possessed, joined as one with some 
other. The longing heart, the lonely heart, does not seek rest as such; 
it seeks “rest in Thee.” And this is the binding up in union of the 
broken parts of the social body, the body of Christ. Every time two 
are joined together, Christ’s body is joined together. This is the pat- 
tern and the reality of religious life. The whole life of the good 
Christian is a holy longing; that is our life, to be exercised by 
“longing.” “What is the worship of God but the love of Him, whereby 
now we long to see Him?” The answer is that love and longing are 
not quite the same, and that worship is more than longing. He who 
worships does not merely long for union with God, his longing is an- 
swered by God, the distance between them bridged by Christ. In the 
measure of His sacrifice, of His body broken for man, man’s distance 
and dispersion are forgotten in communion with God. “It is in your 
gift that we rest,” the gift of God’s love shown in His sacrifice for 
mankind. Augustine speaks a profoundly moving truth when he adds, 
“My love is my weight, wherever I go my love is what brings me 
there.” We have heard him confess the weight of carnal habit, a habit 
which grew when love was misdirected in his youth. Wherever he 
goes, up or down, shamefully or gloriously, love is the gravitational 
principle, the energy and the direction, the plea for union and recol- 
lection. 

Of course, one must distinguish between a holy and unholy longing, 
between the longing for God and the sensual longing for another 
person. But Augustine is not being heretical when he boldly advises 
us to look for a real lover if we are to understand him. In some cu- 
rious way Augustine himself in spite of his sexual wanderings, and 
in spite of a fidelity to one mistress for a number of years, was not 
aware of having experienced communion in sexual love. He under- 
stood communion between friends, and that between son and mother. 
But between him and his mistress there “was principally the sheer 
habit of sating a lust that could never be satisfied.” So Augustine 
tells us in justification for throwing her off so that he could marry a 
young girl, presumably of better family, to please his mother. We 
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are, therefore, surprised to read, “My heart which had held her very 
dear was broken and wounded and shed blood.” Perhaps he knew 
more of communion with his mistress than he would admit. Other 
readers have found his parting with his mistress, mother of his be- 
loved son Adeodatus, shockingly callous. That may be, and yet we 
may guess that his passionate longing for God may have been 
schooled in his love for the woman without name whom he sent back 
to Africa when he was twenty-nine years old. “Come, Lord, work 
upon us, call us back, set us on fire and clasp us close, be fragrant 
to us, draw us to Thy loveliness; let us love, let us run to Thee.” 
“I long for Thee, O Justice and Innocence, Joy and Beauty of the 
clear of sight, I long for Thee with unquenchable longing.” We can 
only repeat to ourselves his own requirement: give me a lover and 
he will understand, 

A man does not use the words of love to describe the love and 
vision of God unless he knows human love first hand, or if he does, 
it never rings quite right. Augustine’s hyperbole is always authen- 
tic, as only a saint’s can be. Graham Greene has said, “The words 
of human love have been used by the saints to describe their vision 
of God, and so, I suppose, we might use the terms of prayer, medita- 
tion, contemplation to explain the intensity of the love we feel 
for a woman.” The old Prayer Book clause from the marriage serv- 
ice, “‘with my body I thee worship” has proved too embarrassing for 
the puritanical to continue using, and yet outside the marriage serv- 
ice the same people say, “I adore you.” Who can tell whether the 
word “adoration” belongs primarily to secular or to religious love? 
The non-Catholic Christian, not to say the non-Christian, is made un- 
comfortable by the freedom with which the saints use the imagery 
of human love to describe their journey toward and communion with 
God. But this discomfort is part of a regrettable separation in mod- 
ern man’s thinking about spirit and flesh. The same person who finds 
it natural to speak openly and explicitly about sex will feel there is 
something improper about speaking of God, in whom he does not 
believe, in amorous metaphors. Human love has sunk for many per- 
sons to the level of flesh starved for spirit. But even when this is 
not so, but the discomfort persists when the language of religion and 
human love are interchanged, it is remarkable how little such per- 
sons experience a love of God which requires the terminology of the 
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most intense personal encounter. Of the two tests of true religion, 
charity and adoration, the first may seem to persist in isolation 
when the habit of the second has been broken. It is doubtful whether 
charity can survive for long after the total disappearance of adoring 
worship. Love of God and love of neighbor are intertwined; if to love 
one’s neighbor means that one loves him in God, to love God is to feel 
impelled to become godlike and love one’s neighbor. The time can 
come in a person’s life—or a civilization’s— when charity persists 
as a convention which is justified only in terms of self-interest, and 
that is usually a time when the very phrase, “the love of God”, has 
become meaningless, and his adoration an abandoned cult, the rem- 
nants of which are regarded by the sophisticated as superstition. 
Contemporary readers of Augustine’s Confessions are usually 
made uneasy by several things; by his preference for a celibate life, 
the constant praying and the ardent rhetoric. Toward the last the 
reader may have mixed feelings, of inhibited reluctance to admit 
that it is proper to speak with ardor, and a secret admiration for 
the Olympian strength of his passion. One has only to consider briefly 
the normal response to the several parts of the following sentence, 
typical of the Confessions, to realize how distant this man is from the 
mid-twentieth century. “I longed after immortal wisdom, I had begun 
that journey upwards by which I was to return to You . . . How did 
I then burn.” Today one reads with uneasiness even Socrates’ exhorta- 
tion to pursue truth, and we would feel slightly ridiculous if our 
teachers expected us to talk this way in the street. The very word 
“truth” seems to have lost its right to be capitalized. We do not be- 
lieve in absolutes any more. Nor can we couple wisdom and im- 
mortality without the same discomposure. In a sense, there is some- 
thing right about the unwillingness or inability to conceive of truth 
apart from reality, to conceive of truth as a disembodied essence. 
Unfortunately, it is now just as difficult for us to conceive of anything 
embodied as permanent either. The metaphors of love, longing, 
burning, are similarly displeasing in this context, as we have pointed 
out. In some way, the characteristic Augustinian metaphor of journey 
and return is the most alien of all, for there is a secret seduction in 
it which can be felt and which must, therefore, be resisted. There are 
many souls today who would be happy if life could be described 
fairly as a return to something stable and lovely. In this lies the 
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peculiar appeal of Augustine, even to those who feel farthest from 
his terminus of adoration. One can remain unmoved by the outbursts 
of praise that besprinkle his Confessions, “beauty of beauties,” “O 
loveliness that does not deceive, loveliness happy and abiding” (dul- 
cedo non fallax, dulcedo felix et secura). It is easy to shrug them 
off; it is not so easy to pass over his metaphor of life as a return, 
even to a happiness we think we do not and cannot know. This is 
the figure which is the special feature of Augustinian introspection, 
the figure which immediately links his mind with that of Proust. 
Like Dostoevsky, the young Augustine was a God-seeker. “And 
what is this God? I asked the earth and it answered, ‘I am not He,’ 
and all things that are in the earth made the same confession. ‘We 
are not your God; seek higher.’ ’” He searched for God in Manicheism 
and Platonism. “I went out of myself in search for You, and did not 
find the God of my heart.” He did not want a philosopher’s God; he 
wanted what we would now call an existentialist’s God, the God of 
his heart, a God to worship, not just a God to know about. He asked 
“the whole frame of the universe about God and it answered, ‘I am 
not He, but He made me.’” He is impressed by the contingency of 
all things, their creatureliness; he wonders at the universal testimony 
to God’s creating hand. And in his search for God he wonders equally 
at the interior vastness of man. “Here are men going afar to marvel 
at the heights of mountains . . . yet leaving themselves unnoticed.” 
But although he remembers God as he remembers himself and all he 
has been taught, all he has seen, done, known, the God of his volun- 
tary memory is likewise not the God of his heart. “He is in the most 
secret place of the heart, yet the heart has strayed from Him.” One 
cannot exaggerate the difference in Augustine’s thinking between 
the God who is the creator of a contingent world, whose “eternal 
power and deity,” to quote St. Paul, “has been clearly perceived in 
the things that have been made,” and “the God of my heart” from 
whom men have strayed. It is not only that this is someone to wor- 
ship; it is.someone from whom one has fled. This should seem to 
contradict the claim that Augustine was a God-seeker; for how can 
one seek if one is fleeing? At the very moment that a man’s mind may 
be groping with theological and metaphysical questions, his heart 
may have attached itself to some part of God’s creation. At the very 
moment that a man admires liturgy, he may be desiring possession of 
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that which distracts him from liturgy. As Dostoevsky put it, “I can’t 
endure the thought that a man of lofty mind and heart begins with the 
ideal of the Madonna and ends with the ideal of Sodom. What’s 
still more awful is that a man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul 
does not renounce the ideal of the Madonna, and his heart may be on 
fire with that ideal, genuinely on fire.” Far from there being a mere 
conflict between head and heart, there can be as Augustine as well as 
Dostoevsky knew, a conflict within the heart itself, or as he thought 
of it, between two wills. Two kinds of seeking go on at the same time, 
the heart is more than fully engaged, and fully divided. 

This is a view into the human soul that so distresses some men and 
women that they try to deny the genuineness of the longing for God. 
They ask, “How can a man pretend to long for God if he takes such 
pleasure in wandering away from Him?” For the tidy mind this 
paradox is insoluble, except by a refusal to take it seriously. For 
Augustine, the truth about man’s condition starts out from this para- 
dox. “Let truth,” he says, “the light of my heart, speak to me, not 
my own darkness.” Man has within him both darkness and light. 
“There is but a dim light in men; let them walk, let them walk, lest 
darkness overtake them.” What darkness? “My own darkness,” he 
answers. If truth is the light, then what truth? “They hate truth when 
it accuses them”. To worship God in spirit and in truth means to 
worship a God whose truth is surely not only larger and stranger 
than the human heart, but condemnatory of human sensualism and 
sentimentality. “I fell away and my sight was darkened; but from 
that depth, even from that depth, I loved Thee. I wandered afar, but 
I remembered Thee, I heard Thy voice behind me calling me to re- 
turn, but I could scarcely hear it for the tumult of my unquieted pas- 
sions.” Darkened by the obscurity of misdirection of one’s life, stirred 
into compulsive restlessness by the dispersion of one’s desires and 
affections, even then memory holds the door open and the voice 
calling for a return can be faintly heard. However far the soul wan- 
ders from its resting place, the beginning and the end, the signals 
leap out into the world and are picked up by the wanderer in the 
desert. “And now behold I return to Thy fountain, panting and with 
burning thirst . . . Let me not be my own life . . . In Thee I live again.” 
Let us turn to God and be healed. “Let us now return to Thee, O 
Lord, that we may not be overturned.” Or, as the Penitential Office 
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of the Book of Common Prayer says, “Turn thou us, O good Lord, 
and so shall we be turned.” 

“Because we do not hope to turn again” (Eliot), we obdurately 
resist the call contained in those lines. Such a turning would be a 
crisis too complete. What we normally think of as a crisis, is a set 
of circumstances which forces impossibly difficult decisions or en- 
durance on us. What we object to in a crisis is the unwantedness of 
it, the avalanche-like aspect of its happening. Only rarely does a 
person think of a crisis as a welcome opportunity for which he has 
been longing. This is in part why Augustine’s repeated exhortations 
to turn and return ring a little irrelevantly in our hearing. Neverthe- 
less, the call is heard, however faintly, and more often than is admit- 
ted. To be told that wherever we go and whatever we do, we cannot 
stray in fact, but only in intention, from God, is to tease the mind with 
the suggestion of a mystery about human nature. What if there 
should be something in this, we ask ourselves. What if there is 
something or someone responsive who not only will not let us escape 
or forget him, but who draws us closer to him? The fact that dis- 
tinguishes Christians from other religious people is their remembrance 
of Christ, the Word made flesh. Augustine often refers to this, particu- 
larly when he wants to show what Christianity has that Platonism does 
not have. It has Christ, God become man, who lived and died and 
rose again for mankind. And then He went away; having entered 
history as we do, He departed from history as we depart. Augustine’s 
simple comment is, “For He went away, and behold He is still Here.” _ 
He does not mean only that He left the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 
He is still here in the Church and the Sacraments, the new body of 
Christ, the center of a new history. As St. Leo has said, “That which 
was visible in our Redeemer has now passed into the Sacraments.” 
Augustine, who never forgot that he had become a “dispenser of His 
Sacraments,” said, “If you are the body of Christ and His members, 
then that which is on the altar is the mystery of yourselves, receive 
the mystery of yourselves.” The Church is by nature sacramental, 
mysterious, and in its mystery Christ is found, in the heart of each of 
its members, and in the whole. And yet it must be admitted that 
although “Thou dost never depart from us, with difficulty we return 
to Thee.” The return depends on our choosing, our freedom, not on 
the gift, the grace, the charity, always available. People may take 
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their time about returning because they trust that God in Christ will 
never depart from them. They use their freedom to explore those 
things which are actually and emotionally less certain. Since all 
things participate in God’s power, it is impossible to cut oneself 
off completely; it is only possible to want to cut oneself off. 

When Augustine says “that light was within, I looking outward,” 
he is thinking of “the lowly Jesus,” not the God of the Platonists, 
belief in whom did not convert his own splintered will. Belief in 
God by itself did not give Augustine his sense of return. He had made 
a journey upward, but he had not yet returned. Although the lan- 
guage looks Platonic, even the language of his conversion, it con- 
cerns a moral turning, not an intellectual achievement. “Late have I 
loved Thee, O beauty, so ancient and so new; late have I loved Thee. 
For behold Thou wert within me and I outside. Thou wert with me, 
and I was not with Thee.” The play on “with” and “within” in Eng- 
lish, or intus and cum in Latin, suggests the distinction between the 
metaphysical category of immanence or participation and the moral 
category of responsibility. This is a God who is the secret of myself 
and at the same time the self’s active companion. And yet it is a 
God who can be praised as beautiful, a marvel to behold, a perfection 
and excitement to return to. “Thou wert there before me, but I had 
gone away from myself, and I could not find myself much less Thee.” 
There is no more arresting sentence in Augustine than this. It con- 
tains the characteristic reference to the journey out and the return, 
and then opens up, as only Augustine could, the question of human 
self-knowledge, obliquely, as an afterthought. Augustine, whose 
Confessions is the first attempt at interior autobiography, had pre- 
tended that he was seeking God, not knowledge of self. And in the 
course of his search, he not only tells much about himself, he dis- 
covers that it is only when he returned to God that he came to know 
himself. This is not a by-product of seeking God so much as that a 
return to God is a return to self. Whether one seeks God or self, 
one will find neither in the usual place. “Seek what you seek, but it 
is not where you seek it.” Or as T. S. Eliot has put it, “The way leads 
towards possession of what you have sought for in the wrong place.” 

Had Augustine been trying to find himself, had he, for example, 
been undergoing a course in psychoanalysis, it is doubtful whether 
he would have been converted. However much a person comes to 
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know himself through psychoanalysis, it often seems that the more he 
comes to know about himself, the less he becomes capable of knowing 
God. In this respect Augustinian self-knowledge is radically differ- 
ent. “Let me know myself, Lord, and I shall know Thee.” The agnos- 
tic who undergoes psychoanalysis can become acquainted with the 
origins of his emotional difficulties and may at least come to know 
what he ought to face openly. But if he has never known or felt that 
holy longing which is the Augustinian disquietude, it is unlikely that 
psychoanalysis will give it to him. Without this disquietude Augus- 
tinian self-knowledge would lack its essential motive, and the motive 
is the only guarantee of the end. Augustine himself, unlike many 
mid-twentieth-century agnostics, had been given a Christian upbring- 
ing; he always knew that the Church was waiting for him, and that 
his mother was watching and praying. If psychoanalysis could expose 
in each patient a universal disquietude, which could be interpreted 
to be holy longing, then the role of the priest could begin smoothly 
from where the psychotherapist left off. Too many of those who 
have been psychoanalyzed assume, however, that they know all there 
is to know about themselves. It is natural that after the expense of so 
much money and so many confidences they should want to think this. 
Augustine would wani to say, with Kierkegaard, that until a person 
has become acquainted with his “God-relationship” such self-knowl- 
edge is incomplete. He had asked, “What could be closer to me than 
myself?” We can reply, in his manner, “nothing but God.” But only 
an inadequate metaphysics would attempt to measure the distance of 
self from self, and self from God, and then to compare the two. To 
learn the truth about oneself and not to learn that God is that truth, 
that man will always be frustrated until he learns to “adore the mys- 
tery of love” (Charles Williams), is to become inadequately ac- 
quainted with the dynamic of human nature. When Augustine ex- 
horts us to return to our own heart that we may find Him, he is 
assuming from his own experience that his own heart and the God of 
that heart are inextricably and mysteriously intertwined. 

“© sinners, return to your own heart and abide in Him that made 
you.” “The Word Himself calls to you to return, and with Him is 
the place of peace that shall not be broken.” Not only does religious 
psychoanalysis reach a different conclusion from medical psycho- 
analysis, it also begins with a different assumption, the assumption 
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of sinfulness. Ordinary psychotherapy, on the contrary, begins with 
the assumption that the individual has become so enslaved, so little 
responsible, that psychotherapy is needed that he may become free. 
Now one of the chief signs of freedom is the ability of a person to 
accept his responsibility for real, not imagined, sinfulness. If this 
is true, how then do we explain Augustine’s Pauline dismay when 
confronted by a conflict within him which he could not by thinking 
resolve? “‘Why this monstrousness? And what is the root of it? The 
mind gives itself an order and is resisted. . . . It is no monstrousness, 
but a sickness of the soul.” Or as St. Paul expressed the same di- 
lemma: “I do not understand my own actions. For I do not do what 
I want, but I do the very thing I hate . . . So then it is no longer I 
that do it, but sin that dwells within me.” It may be suggested that 
the dilemma as posed by Paul and Augustine is similar to one faced 
by a person as he goes into psychotherapy. It is similar, but not quite 
the same. Many people would admit shame at being in such a di- 
lemma, but would not admit responsibility or guilt. But Augustine, 
on the other hand, was able to say: “Being admonished by all this to 
return to myself, I entered into my own depths, with You as guide, 
and I was able to do it because You were my helper. I entered, and 
with the eye of my soul, I saw Your unchangeable light.” 

What does Augustine mean by “You as guide?” It makes no sense 
to speak of help until one knows he needs it, until he cannot help him- 
self. Augustine had to be able to say, “Because my will was perverse 
it changed to lust, and lust yielded to became a habit, and habit not 
resisted became necessity.” As long as he could believe himself 
capable of controlling himself, he could not understand the real de- 
ficiency of Platonism. The attractiveness of Platonism, whether ap- 
plied to its vision of the good or to a consequent reform of character, 
arises from a certain confidence that man is capable of all things. 
Plato and his followers were acquainted with aberration and error, 
but not with the compulsion to sin. This is why there was no need, as 
they thought, of a redeemer. In this respect, Old Testament religion 
does not differ essentially from Platonism, although while the 
Psalmist would pray for deliverance, the Platonist would depend on 
his intellect and will. A time comes for many men when neither 
intellect nor will nor prayer seems to be sufficient. That time came 
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for a whole people in the apocalyptic times preceding Christ’s birth; 
they had the Law, they required a living Why. Many of them, how- 
ever, like Augustine himself before his conversion were “not yet 
lowly enough to hold the lowly Jesus as my God.” For it is not enough 
to confess one’s incompetence—“the house of my soul is too small 
to receive Thee. . . . It is all in ruins; do Thou repair it.” It is not 
enough to acknowledge the majesty of the Law or the promises of 
God. It is not enough, just because for societies as well as for indi- 
viduals, the will can change to lust, lust to habit, habit to necessity, 
until too much of their freedom has become determined by the past, 
by history. The harder one tries to regain one’s freedom, it seems, 
the more tightly one becomes bound. Intense moral effort having 
failed, because every effort only activates all the demons as well as 
all the graces, one way alone remains, the Way of Christ. This is 
the pattern of divine humility. Later in life Augustine prescribed 
“first humility, second humility, third humility . . . not that there 
are no other commandments to be named, but unless humility pre- 
cedes, accompanies, follows,’ there can be no health, no salvation. 
Or, as Mr. Eliot has said, “The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless.” The question is, How 
do we acquire it? 

Christ had said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” And 
Augustine himself had had to discover “the way of humility in that 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among men.” For a long time 
“the mystery contained in the truth that the Word was made flesh, I 
could not even faintly glimpse.” His pride had to be brought low, by 
despair at his inability to regulate his concupiscence, and by his lack 
of strength to enjoy the God even of the Platonists, the God of active 
contemplation. “Where,” he asked, “was that charity which builds 
us up upon the foundation of humility, which is Christ Jesus?” The 
writings of the Platonists, so admirable in many ways, the best of 
the non-Christian world, contained nothing of “that love, the tears 
of confession, Your sacrifice, an afflicted spirit, a contrite and hum- 
bled heart, the salvation of Your people, the espoused city, the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit, the chalice of our redemption.” He seized 
upon the writings of St. Paul, whom he had not been ready for before. 
He listened with intense interest to the stories of the conversion of 
well-known Roman officials whom he respected. He longed to be 
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converted himself. But not until he had so despaired of being con- 
verted that “a mighty storm arose in me, bringing a mighty rain of 
tears,” was he able to respond to the Apostle’s encouragement to 
“put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and make not provision for the flesh 
in its concupiscences.” And then “it was as though a light of utter 
confidence shone in all my heart.” “And I heard Thee as one hears 
in the heart, and there was from that moment no ground of doubt in 
me.” 

When he saw the Light, he experienced a moral turning, not merely 
an intellectual one. And yet this is precisely what Christian truth 
is. The God that is known in Christ is a moral God whose guidance 
and help can be received only as it is understood as a Way tried by 
God himself. This is not a metaphysical truth; it is historical and 
no less powerful or supreme because it is historical. God’s answer 
is deed, the Word made flesh, God humbling Himself to become man, 
to live and die as man, and to give Himself completely in all He 
does, carrying others’ burdens. “He who knows the truth (this his- 
torical truth) knows that Light (that confidence following conver- 
sion), and he that knows the Light knows eternity. Charity knows it. 
O eternal truth and true love and beloved eiernity” (caritas novit eam; 
o aeterna veritas, et vera caritas, et cara aeternitas). That Truth, that 
Light, that Eternity—all known as and by Charity, and Charity 
known as and through Christ, and Christ in the Church, in “the Sacra- 
ments of Your Word.” A reader of the Confessions is impressed by 
the paeans to Light and Truth. No doubt they are Platonic terms, but 
in Augustine’s mouth they bear a special and warm tone. Light is 
lovely (dulce) ; light is interior and eternal, light of my heart (lumen 
cordis mei). “O Truth, how inwardly did the very marrow of my 
soul pant for You.” This is Christus Veritas, a combination of terms 
which links history with philosophy, theology with metaphysics. 
Truth deprived of Christ is morally sterile; Christ as the Way of life 
is not simply the only truth that one can live by, it is a mystery to be 
adored and contemplated. There is nothing more mysterious, more 
intellectually enthralling than the mystery of Christ, the Word made 
flesh. For it is at one and the same time a paradox of the past, the 
pattern of the present, the promise of the future. Man cannot com- 
prehend the origin of the paradox, or the power of the pattern, or the 
glory of the promise. But he can believe in it and live by it. For 
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the religious philosopher, the truth that can be adored is infinitely 
more profound than the truth that has to be analyzed at arm’s length. 
The philosopher’s detachment, his ideal impartiality, may well be 
an imitation of the contemplative’s awe. There is a Truth before 
which one can only kneel, the Truth that God knelt for mankind, the 
Truth that men must kneel with and for each other. This truth is in 
man, has always been in man, but Christ has brought it out into the 
open once for all. “All the time You were more inward, than the 
most inward place of my heart.” “‘You stood in the secret places of 
my soul.” “I should be nothing unless You were in me, or rather un- 
less I were in You.” This, finally is the structure of the soul, you in 
me and I in you. Man would be nothing if God were not in him, if 
God were not sustaining, moving and directing man. Man would also 
be nothing if he were not in God, partaking of His being and power 
and pattern. 

This is Christian, not Augustinian theology. What distinguishes 
Augustine’s insight into the divine mystery from other theologians’ 
is his special sense that conversion implies recognition. The Confes- 
sions start out with his wonderment that “no one can call upon Thee 
without knowing Thee.” They culminate in his formula that “We do 
not say that we have found what was lost unless we know it, how can 
we know it unless we reme uber it.”” Man seeks for happiness in the 
wrong place. He longs for a proper end to his disquietude, not know- 
ing that all longing can be satisfied only by communion. The mystery 
of his own being is the mystery of the communion he has been seek- 
ing, and in this mystery rests his happiness. But the mystery can be 
made plain only in the historical pattern of the Word made flesh, and 
in history the Word is embodied in the Risen Christ. “My faith, 
Lord, cries to Thee, the faith that Thou hast given me that Thou hast 
inbreathed in me through the humanity of Thy Son and by the min- 
istry of Thy Preacher.” 

The language of theology seems opaque and artificial until the 
soul descends in torment to the place where no alternative remains 
except humility. And then the seeking can be transformed into a 
burning for that peace which the world cannot give, a peace which 
passeth all understanding. When the soul arrives at this juncture, 
a new life and a new understanding arise from the embers of the 
old. The character of the new is an astonishing and heart-warming 
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familiarity. From beginning to end, the Augustinian search is an 
exercise in the intimacy of man’s being, within which the seeker after 
rest discovers that there is rest in God, then that God is in Christ, then 
that he has returned to where he began, the built-in image of the 
cross, disquietude. “In my beginning is my end; in my end is my 
beginning” (Eliot). The certitude that infallibly accompanies the 
final discovery that the new is the old—‘“O Beauty so ancient and so 
new —is the certitude of union with God. Man is not alone, he has 
returned to his home. 


Ill 


PROUST AND THE WORLD OF SELF 


In any mind, and most of all in original and developed minds, 
there are two crucial elements, the basic formula with which it in- 
terprets reality, and the peculiar sense of deficiency with which that 
mind always starts out along its way. Augustine finally was able 
to envision life as a return and a recognition, but long before he saw 
this truth, he understood that the surface of the human condition is 
disquieted. His destiny was to be the discovery that disquietude can 
be fulfilled only in a return and recognition. Proust, living fourteen 
hundred years later in a wearier world, no longer waiting in eager 
“expectation ‘for the revealing of the sons of God” (Paul), also came 
to see life as some kind of return. But his starting point was quite 
different. He saw the human state as one of aloneness. “Each of us 
is indeed alone.” But in what way? Everyone is alone in so far as he 
dies alone. Out of the realization of contingency and finiteness arises 
the Pascalian astonishment at “being here rather than there; for there 
is no reason why here rather than there, why now rather than then.” 
Or as Kierkegaard put it, “All existence frightens me, most of all 
myself.” And so, “I stand like a lonely pine tree egoistically shut off, 
pointing to the skies and casting no shadow, and only the turtle-dove 
builds its nest in my branches.” And why should existence not 
frighten one, since, as Pascal imagined it, it is as if all men were 
“in chains, condemned to death, and some were taken off to be killed 
each day.” Mortal men are alone. But for those who can find solace 
in love, friendship, community of interest, the inescapable solitude 
can be endured and even for a time forgotten. 
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Proust has much to say about death, but on the whole it must be 
said that however much death preoccupies him, he does not ascribe 
man’s essential aloneness to death, but rather to what he holds to 
be the inevitable unreality of friendship. No man had more affec- 
tionate friends than Proust, and yet whenever he writes of friendship 
it is of friendship as a delusion. No writer speaks more cynically of 
the human condition, without God and with no friend to take His 
place. He would expose “the lie which seeks to make us believe that 
we are not irremediably alone.” His novels demonstrate Gabriel Mar- 
cel’s comment that “we live in a world where betrayal is possible at 
every moment and in every form: betrayal of all by all and of each 
by himself.” The reason for this is that “the bonds that unite another 
person to ourselves exist only in our minds” (Proust). Therefore, 
“we exist alone.” Proustian aloneness is the enclosure of mortal man 
who wishes for a communion which he cannot have. Conscious of and 
fearful of death, he looks for solace in others, only to find that all 
betray all, that all are hopelessly boxed up in their own fears and 
desires. “Man is the creature that cannot emerge from himself, that 
knows his fellows only in himself; when he asserts the contrary, he is 
lying.” 

Proust’s hero, Marcel, grieves after Albertine has departed, the 
girl whom he had kept captive to his desires. Nothing could have 
been more false than his relationship with her. Her evasiveness is at 
least pitiable beside his prying and insistence. She could stand no 
more, ran away, and by accident was killed before he could see her 
again. He called this the greatest calamity of his life, and yet he 
admits that he is more curious about the effects of his grief than about 
the loss of Albertine herself. “It is the tragedy of other people that 
they are to us merely showcases for the very perishable collections of 
our own mind.” Proustian aloneness does not come mainly either 
from an anxiety over death or from the bitter experience of betrayal 
by another, but rather from the inability of the Proustian hero to 
give himself unreservedly. ““We exist only by virtue of what we pos- 
sess, we possess only what is really present to us, until they are lost 
to sight.” And although he adds, poignantly, “they know of secret 
paths by which to return to us,” we would be rash indeed if we let 
this promise distract us from the peculiar nature of Proust’s under- 
standing of the state of men. Such a being, which can take no satis- 
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faction in loving or being loved, must find some other justification for 
its existence. 

Proust finds justification in memory. If existence were stable, 
always open to us and at our disposal, then one might find happiness 
in possession. But the only possessions that can be depended on, 
that are more or less at our beck and call, that are not closed to us 
forever, are memories. Of course, this means, as Proust admitted, 
that whatever justification we find for our existence must acknowledge 
“the purely mental character of reality.” Marcel’s grief over Alber- 
tine has some resemblance to real grief, until he tried to turn her 
death into something intellectually interesting to him. We are moved 
when he says, ““Never should I find again that divine thing, a person 
with whom I might talk freely of everything, in whom I might con- 
fide.” And he goes on to recall her lips gliding over the surface of 
his throat and stomach, “All these so pleasant memories” are scarcely 
examples of “love, which alone is divine.” Sensuality, that actach 
ment of the soul from the body, that calculating manipulation of one 
body by another for the sake of self-satisfaction. “These so pleasant 
hours,” “these so pleasant memories,” these remain and are im- 
perishable; truth to tell, these alone are the end of man, for Proust. 
Has not he confessed: “The world of possibilities has always been 
more open to me than that of real events . . . reality is never more 
than an allurement to an unknown element in quest of which we can 
never progress very far.” 

To most sensitive persons, it is patronizing to be told that they 
probably prefer books to people. But Proust would have thought 
this an unfair description of his attitude toward reality. He would 
have claimed that it was not so much a question of what he preferred 
as of what man can have. Man cannot emerge from himself; he must 
be continually on guard. Proust’s is a Kantian world, in which ex- 
ternal reality has its character and its charm assigned to it by the 
viewer. We do not touch others; we only touch ourselves through 
them. We do not know the intrinsic worth of an experience; we only 
know what we are trying to get out of it and how it resists us. “We 
try to discover in things, endeared to us on that account, the spiritual 
glamor which we ourselves have cast upon them, we are disillusioned, 
and learn that they are in themselves barren and devoid of the charm 
which they owed, in our minds, to the association of certain ideas.” 
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To try to know someone else is to court disillusionment. The Prous- 
tian world is a geography of personal disillusionment. Even places, 
the last resort of those who fail with persons, even places, are sites 
of projected needs. “The places that we have known belong now to 
the little world of space on which we map them for our own con- 
venience.” Likewise, the persons that we have known appear to us 
“only in a succession of momentary flashes. . .. A great weakness, no 
doubt, for a person to consist merely in a collection of moments; a 
great strength also; it is dependent upon memory.” “Reality will 
take shape in memory alone.” No, it is not great weakness; it is a 
degrading failure and insult, failure on-the part of the person who 
insults the dignity of other men and women. 

Memory holds the key to reality, and though memory is strong, 
ever capable of bringing back to life the past which we thought was 
dead, we may judge this estimate of strength as an irony born of 
despair. In the end, for Proust, reality is reduced to sensation. “An 
hour is not merely an hour. It is a vase filled with perfumes, sounds, 
plans, and climates.” What we call reality is a certain relationship 
between these sensations and the memories which surround us at the 
same time. How real is death itself? Proust’s Marcel does not grieve 
over the loss of a person so much as the loss of his feelings for that 
person. He does not shudder at the prospect of his own annihilation 
so much as at the annihilation of his feelings. We do not fear death; 
we fear that we will no longer feel whatever we feel. This is why the 
most unsettling experience of all would be the experience of being 
at someone else’s disposal, or of exploring something without the 
protection of preconceptions or desires. “What an abyss,” Proust 
complains. “What an abyss of uncertainty whenever the mind feels 
that some part of it has strayed beyond its own borders, when it, the 
seeker, is at once the dark region through which it must go seeking.” 
Even in the straying beyond itself Proust believes that one brings 
one’s own geography with one. What more desperate account of 
self-enclosure can be given? 

The world of Proust is a sad world. If one lives in it, one takes 
for granted that neither persons nor places are fixed, except in mem- 
ory. The fact is, this is what the world is like, not just the Proustian 
world. What makes Proust’s world different is his conviction that 
this is not all one can say, but that reality is on the one hand more 
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real than what passes and yet is related to that which is past. Proust 
does not attempt to deny what apparently happens. Persons do die, 
and disappear. We never see some places again. We never have the 
same experience twice. We all grow old. There is nothing per- 
manent outside the mind. He does not believe in immortality of any 
sort beyond the memory of the living. Nor does he believe in a world 
of self-subsistent essences. At times his terminology may deceive a 
hasty reader, especially when he writes of “the permanent essence of 
things,” or when he wonders, in telling of the death of Bergotte, 
where “obligations which have not their sanction in this life” come 
from. He speculates momentarily about a hypothetical world “en- 
tirely different from this, which we leave in order to be born into this 
world, before perhaps returning to the other to live once again be- 
neath the sway of those unknown laws which we have obeyed because 
we bore their precepts in our hearts.” This is, however, a thought in 
passing, and even if he took it seriously, it would not bear on what 
to him is the central problem of life, the elusiveness of the material 
world. This possible source of the moral virtues is an interesting 
problem; it was never his central problem. “We lack the strength to 
penetrate to the very depths where truth lies, the real universe, our 
authentic impression.” Proust cannot convince himself that truth, the 
real universe, lies anywhere apart from persons and places, and yet 
he knows that persons disappear and we leave places, that time de- 
cides the whereabouts of everything. 

If it were possible to seize the real in its momentary fullness as it 
flashes by, then one might hope to live in the moment. In some measure 
this is possible, and if it were not, then memory would have nothing to 
revive. But Proust is right in pointing out that no moment escapes 
the disintegration of time, and that at no time does consciousness 
see things standing still, with their nature neatly rounded, unified, 
labeled for all eternity. The idea of existence which man desires is 
the conviction that he knows reality as it is, once for all. As long as 
we are conscious of the fleeting and flimsy nature of our own life and 
of all that surrounds it, our chief impression will be of something 
missing. “We can sometimes find a person again, but we cannot 
abolish time.” It is futile and dangerous to keep on desiring what 
we cannot have. “We attempt to see the person whom we love, we 
ought to attempt not to see her; oblivion alone brings about an ulti- 
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mate extinction of desire.” Caught between desire and the fear of 
oblivion, caught between the futility of desire and the ceaseless change 
of all things, the mind nevertheless “strives for a perception of the 
mystery that lay hidden in a form or a perfume.” “Something more 
lay behind that mobility, that luminosity.” At best, experience gives 
hints of “the real present,” “real presence.” Proust distinguishes the 
present moment from the real present, and speaks of their fusion. 
If only the mind could extract the real present, as it were, “a frag- 
ment of time in its pure state,” then we would at the same time be 
“our true self,” and living “our true life.” 

Life as it is usually experienced seems unauthentic, unreal, to 
Proust. And it is no wonder that he protests that we exist alone. He 
protests, for he is sure that this is not what life is meant to be, or 
what life can be if only the mystery of it is revealed. He awaits a 
revelation. “The visible world is not the true world.” There is some- 
where, somehow accessible, “a world more real than that in which 
I lived.” He speaks of dedicating his life to “the contemplation of 
the essence of things,” and he means by this “the fixed places,” which 
we ordinarily miss although we constantly desire to know them. 
Knowing is not looking at, knowing is sympathy, belonging. And “it 
is in ourselves that we should rather seek to find them. . . . There is no 
need to travel in order to see it again; we must dig down inwardly 
to discover it. What once covered the earth is no longer upon it but 
beneath. . . . We shall see how certain impressions, fugitive and for- 
tuitous, carry us back.” If we are to succeed in capturing the authen- 
tic impression of life, we must somehow capture it outside time. Time 
is the implacable enemy of eternity; it is eternity that we live for. 

Proust’s world is essentially homeless. Man does not and cannot 
belong to the material world, except temporarily, because it does not 
have duration or an inherent meaning which is also the meaning for 
him. His apprehension of reality—and for Proust this world is inter- 
changeable with life or truth—is inevitably full of the anguish of 
aloneness which can be relieved only by something unexpected. No, 
that is not quite accurate. Aloneness is not always an agony, it is 
often boredom. As Bernanos has said, “The world is eaten up by bore- 
dom. Such is the true condition of man.” Some men are bored be- 
cause they have never had a vision of life beyond what passes them; 
they have no sense of life as either purposeful or mysterious. Others, 
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like Proust, are bored because they have had a vision of something 
beyond or beneath the appearances but have grown tired waiting for 
what never reveals itself. This boredom is akin to despair, and if 
it is not actually an agony, it is only because even agony usually 
becomes weary and listless. Bernanos is not far from Proust when 
he suggests that “ever since his fall man’s condition is such that 
neither around him nor within him can he perceive anything except 
in the form of agony.””’ We would only have to add, “or agony that 
has grown so old that it no longer hurts.” 

Proustian agony is the agony of unsatisfied desire for a reality 
which never loses its mystery, in short, a desire for mystery in which 
the human being can feel enclosed. Instead, the human being is en- 
closed in himself, surrounded by his desires to break out and be em- 
braced by something or someone which he cannot map or control, 
and yet by something which recognizes him. “Though I never cease 
to desire, I never hope.” Though I will not hope, I will wait for that 
which I desire. Any desire expresses some deficiency, and the desire 
not to be alone expresses a deficiency so basic that life is unendurable 
without succor or substitution. In the lives of those who are fated not 
to receive this succor, the satisfaction by memory or desire is at least 
understandable. In the life of one who will not emerge from him- 
self, but who from behind the peephole of his toy fortress commands 
the surrounding countryside, such satisfaction need not strike us as 
quite the last resort that Proust thought it to be. In fact, one of the 
most persistent evasions of religion is to keep oneself unaware of the 
questions that it raises about man’s illusion of being self-enclosed. At 
first, this security seems interesting in itself; later, the soul becomes 
so starved that it must be fed by anything so long as it comes from 
outside. Proust’s hunger was like that, the product of a self-imposed 
loneliness that did not know communion. But even such a hunger 
can discover a formula which is the image of eternity. 

Perhaps Proust was too pessimistic. He may have exaggerated the 
hopelessness of his state of being. Certainly, as he himself tells us, 
there are “days on which the dust of realities is shot with magic 
sand, on which some trivial incident of life becomes a spring of ro- 
mance. The whcle promontory of the inaccessible world rises clear 
in the light of our dream, and enters into our life.” Even if one 
has no right to hope, even if we always exist alone and self-enclosed, 
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romance and dreams can break in and introduce us to a different 
world, the world of a past which feels really present. If we tried 
to enter this world ourselves, something in us, a weight of some kind, 
would resist. If we try to make live once more the dream we once 
had of a real present, “it is a labor in vain to attempt to recapture 
it. All the efforts of our intellect must prove futile.” We would be 
assuming the existence or the whereabouts of something which does 
not exist, and “to which we alone can give reality and substance, 
which we alone can bring into the light of day.” But how? “It 
depends on chance whether we come upon it or not, before we our- 
selves die.” 

Chance, not effort, reveals a world more true and real than what 
we live by. “The past is hidden somewhere outside the realm, be- 
yond the reach of intellect, in some material object.” The analogy 
to grace in Proust’s experience is the past as it is released in the 
memory from its accidental association with some material object. 
Memory is a vehicle of revelation, and what is revealed is the past 
which we have already known but not experienced as really present. 
There is nothing supernatural about chance, nothing divine in the 
past, and what memory reveals depends on what man longs for as 
well as on what speaks to him. If he longs only to be spoken to by 
himself, that speech will be his romance, and his dream will be a 
dream of a present he should have been capable of experiencing be- 
fore it became past. The present cannot be apprehended as perma- 
nent because it is not whole and it does flee. But whatever is pres- 
ent can be loved in its very impermanence and by this communion 
given some permanence. To view reality as always outside, to re- 
fuse to abandon oneself to it even for a moment, is to reduce experi- 
ence to self-experience, and revelation to self-revelation. No, this is 
not revelation; it is narcissism. One does not love the past only be- 
cause it is a revelation of the really present and mysterious, but be- 
cause it reveals the mystery of self-experience, our past. And yet no 
revelation comes when voluntary memory recalls the past; all the 
details are turned up by force of will, but lack “the idea of exist- 
ence,” or real presence. 

Affective, involuntary memory, “the better part of our memory 
exists outside ourselves, in a platter of rain, in the smell of an un- 
aired room or of the crackling brushwood fire in a cold grate, wher- 
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ever, in short, we happen upon what our minds, having no use for it, 
had rejected, the last treasure that the past has in store, the richest, 
that which when all our flow of tears seems to have dried at the source 
can make us weep again. Outside ourselves did I say; rather within 
ourselves, but hidden from our eyes in an oblivion more or less pro- 
longed. It is thanks to this oblivion alone that we can from time to 
time recover the creature that we were, range ourselves face to face 
with past events as that creature had to face them, suffer afresh be- 
cause we are no longer ourselves but he, and because he loved what 
leaves us now indifferent.” The test of revelation, of the authenticity 
of the real present is its capacity to move us, to “make us weep 
again.” Voluntary memory can make us see, it cannot move us as if 
we were in communion with someone. Proustian affective memory is 
mysterious because it does reveal something essentially mysterious; 
it is reminiscent of what Proust believed man could not have, com- 
munion. For only in communion is the whole self moved by some- 
one else. If we could do this to ourselves, we might; but as Proust 
truthfully admits, we cannot. We must wait until chance, the accident 
of stumbling over a paving stone or hearing a spoon strike against 
a plate or tasting the madeleine dipped in tea or smelling the haw- 
thorn in spring, until some such association of memory releases 
the repressed past in us and it overwhelms us, invades us, knocking 
down all our resistance so carefully built up out of hurt and fear 
and theory. The result is, we are moved, and we know the taste of 
reality for the first time, reality as communion. This is not a 
Proustian word, but it is only in this experience which Proust would 
say he did not know, that we can explain to ourselves the effect and 
the joy of the Proustian revelation of eternity. 

And yet we must not forget to distinguish between reality as past 
and reality as remembered; they are not the same. Proust himself 
sometimes seems to have forgotten this. He worried about death and 
old age, mainly because he would no longer be able to remember; 
the death of others concerned him because with their absence certain 
associations could no longer be maintained in his memory. “Ob- 
livion” is a word he uses often, and it has a grim sound in each 
context. But in such an instance as the following, he forgets the plain 
distinction between real loss and affective loss, between real reality 
and remembered reality. “On the first night, as I was suffering from 
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cardiac exhaustion, trying to master my pain, I bent . . . but no sooner 
had I touched the topmost button that my bosom swelled, filled with 
an unknown, a divine presence. . . . I now recaptured by an instinc- 
tive and complete act of recollection, the living reality. That reality 
has no existence for us, so long as it has not been created anew by 
our mind.” That reality still has no existence for us, and even if one 
tries to understand resurrection as a phenomenon of memory, it is 
still true that mental resurrection is not resurrection of the body. To 
the end, we must insist on the pathos of this distinction, a pathos aris- 
ing from its finality. No divine presence fills us that is not already 
there, but a special image of a divine presence appears, in the sense 
that we have a feeling of presence similar to that which the real pres- 
ence of the beloved gives the lover. Proust’s “living reality,” “real 
presence,” “divine presence,” are terms which can only be fully 
applied to a communion in love. If there is no other being whom one 
can love, if one loves phantoms only, how can we explain the authen- 
ticity of the feeling of presence? 

This is the most important question that can be asked of Proust’s 
work. “And I begin to ask myself what it could have been, this un- 
remembered state which brought with it no logical proof of its ex- 
istence, but only the sense that it was happy.” Where does “that feel- 
ing of happiness” come from, “that happiness, that sense of cer- 
tainty in happiness?” Augustine had asked the same question. “Where 
and when had I any experience of happiness that I should remember 
it and love it and long for it,” especially if happiness is “to be joy- 
ful in Thee and for Thee and because of Thee, this and no other?” 
And his answer is that all men desire to have joy in truth. Proust’s 
truth, “our true life,” is not life but a similitude of life. Its authen- 
ticity comes from the power that desire has to create an image of that 
which it is made for. Image, or one might better say, a symbol which 
is delegated authenticity by God in His absence. A desire can create a 
substitute for its proper end, and the enjoyment of that substitute may 
be psychologically so much like the enjoyment of the reality missed, 
that only a person who has experienced both kinds of enjoyment can tell 
the difference. 

Proust’s ecstasy after nostalgia dispelled doubt and allayed his 
anxiety over the future and dread of death. But it did not cure him 
once for all of fatigue. In fact, as he points out at the end of the 
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series of novels, affective memory engenders a particular kind of fa- 
tigue. “There came over me a feeling of profound fatigue at the 
realization that all this long stretch of time not only had been unin- 
terruptedly lived, thought, secreted by me, that it was my life, my 
very self, but also that I must, every minute of my life, keep it closely 
by me, that it upheld me, that I was perched on its dizzying summit, 
that I could not move without carrying it about with me.” How 
different is this sense of fatigue from the exaltation of Augustine. 
“Thou didst send forth Thy beams and shine upon me and chase 
away my blindness: Thou didst breathe fragrance upon me, and I 
drew in my breath and do now pant for Thee: I tasted Thee, and 
now hunger and thirst for Thee; Thou didst touch me, and I have 
burned for Thy peace.” Proust’s ecstasy is short-lived: it carries the 
weight of time within it. This is a way of admitting that one cannot 
become a “timeless person,” but only momentarily feel as if one 
were. Proust’s happiness is the happiness of an “as if” world, where 
the mind has desperately reacked out for substitutes and consecrated 
them for its desires. 

In a world where friendship is a delusion and love always disin- 
tegrates before one’s eyes, where one cannot forget oneself for even a 
minute, where confidences have dubious motives, there is no com- 
munion and therefore no real presence. It may be true, as Proust 
claims, that man cannot emerge from himself, but the whole point 
of Proust’s gigantic fiction is that man desires to emerge into a world 
where he can experience true presence. He does not dream true pres- 
ence, he does not fabricate a society which did not and could not ex- 
ist. On the contrary, his fiction is plausible precisely because it is a 
verisimilitude of Proust’s personal and social world, a verisimilitude 
of a world remembered by one who could not find communion within 
it. Such a remembered state, product of a longing for communion 
and presence, can supply the feeling of presence. What it cannot 
supply is the knowledge that there is presence, I for you and you for 
me. Not even Proust could find the peace that accompanies real 
presence. His final judgment on reality is contained in his formula, 
“The only true paradise is always the paradise we have lost.” This 
formula would be one-sided and deficient if we were not told that 
for Proust the paradise that we have lost is also Paradise Regained. 
Paradise regained is time found again after the long interior quest 
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for the present which we never enjoyed because it fled by us so fast 
and because we were only able to watch it instead of enjoying it. 
When we recollect, in the ecstatic and nostalgic moment, a segment 
of the past, we find ourselves “‘in a strange land . . . as in a stretch of 
country which we suppose to be strange to us, and which as a mat- 
ter of fact we have approached from a new angle, when after turn- 
ing out of one road we find ourselves emerging suddenly upon an- 
other every inch of which is familiar.” This recollection “suddenly 
brings us a breath of fresh air—refreshing just because we have 
breathed it once before—of that purer air which the poets have vainly 
tried to establish in Paradise, whereas it could not convey that pro- 
found sensation of renewal if it had not already been breathed, for 
the only true paradise... .” It is customary to say that we appreciate 
someone more after he has gone than we did when he was around. 
And yet the very characier of the appreciation is a feeling of renewal, 
of reduplication. We feel as if we have already breathed this air: in 
truth that is its special and moving quality. But we know that we 
have not felt this way before at all, that until now we have been ob- 
durately closed to that which we remember with friendliness. We once 
may have wanted to be friendly, but did not know how. Paradise 
regained affords us the luxury of feeling friendly without having to 
make any sacrifice. He who cannot give may still enjoy feeling as if 
he were giving, and receiving what he certainly does not deserve. 
No wonder Proust felt he was perched on a summit of time, not ex- 
actly a time controlled by him, but a time belonging to him, enclosed 
within him. And yet he cannot fool himself completely; paradise is 
paradise missed and regained. “We dream much of Paradise, or 
rather of a number of successive Paradises, but each of them is, 
long before we die, a Paradise lost, in which we should feel our- 
selves lost too.” 


IV 


Tue Two Uses or Memory 


Both Augustine and Proust instituted a search that has had pro- 
found effects on readers who have followed them. The Confessions 
and the Recherche represent interiorized journeys of two powerfully 
persistent souls, with a common talent for self-analysis that has not 
been surpassed. If one wants to learn about the external appearance 
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of life in the fourth century, one does not bother with the Confessions ; 
for however much there is about Augustine’s changing career, his 
_ philosophies and his friendships, there is little description of the 
‘ Italy or North Africa of his day. With Proust it is quite different, he 
having left an unforgettably vivid and detailed account of the geog- 
raphy, architecture, clothing, manners, and speech of Paris at the 
turn of the twentieth century. To read Proust, is, in part, to attend 
a cinema in printed form. To read Augustine, on the other hand, is 
to listen to man confessing to God. And yet the key to both is their 
use of memory, and the formula which they shared, the Augustinian 
expression of which is: “We do not say that we have found what was 
lost unless we recognize it, nor can we recognize it unless we re- 
member it.” 

Augustine’s disquietude led him to God; Proust’s regret led him 
to himself. Each felt as if he were returning to something once known. 
In a different sense each was right. Augustine did go back to a God 
in Christ of whom he had heard in childhood, and Proust recovered 
a past which he had only glimpsed before it became lost. In another 
sense, neither one returned at all. Augustine had not known Christ 
effectively; Proust had failed to enjoy the past when it was present. 
But they would not have understood their achievement had they not 
seen something in it, for Augustine, what he had just begun to hear 
about, for Proust, what he had wanted to imagine. Proust’s slightly 
different formula which says that the only true paradise is the para- 
dise that we have lost does not apply to Augustine at all, and must 
be superimposed on the Augustinian formula of recognition in order 
to give the full flavor of the Proustian taste of the real. Augustine’s 
disquietude led to much wandering, away from God, it is true, but 
away from a God that he had never gone very near. Proust’s journey 
started out in the middle of time, the present, where he had missed 
the point, failed to consummate what it had offered. If Augustine 
had fled from God, Proust was too much a prisoner to move at all. 

Much of the imagery of the Confessions refers to a journey, a wan- 
dering, the twisting and turning of a man who physically and intel- 
lectually was never still. We know that Proust’s journey was accom- 
plished in the cork-lined room where he lived for years. Augustine, 
unlike Proust, did not live in the past, he had too much to think about 
and do. Proust was not interested in the future, because he knew 
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it presented the same unbeatable challenge as the present, the impris- 
oning of a man who could not or would not emerge from himself. 
Only in the affective, involuntary intuition of the past was he to live 
in a world where he was free. Proust wanted to be released from time, 
or so he thought. But it was not time which was his jailor, only his 
own inability to forget himself. It is curious that a man who possessed 
himself and himself alone should be obsessed by the loss of his 
past, rather than by his loss of reality outside himself. This is, how- 
ever, the meaning of a preoccupation with time lost rather than reality 
lost. 

The world of Proust is a world to be written about, not loved; only 
the viewer will be missed and missed only by himself. It is a world 
in which a sense of identity depends on the chance that some asso- 
ciation with the past, with the world and oneself, will be resurrected 
by sensation. It is a world where one is at the mercy not of time but 
of matter and memory. It is a frightening as well as a fascinating 
world; the fascination is built on a horror of aloneness and death 
that is never completely exorcised. To the end the Proustian man 
must drag the heavy weight of his time with him. It is a weight 
rather than a depth that he has been preoccupied with, a burden 
not a dimension. What sets him apart from Augustine, the religious 
mind: in essence, is the profundity of Augustine’s belonging to God. 
His disquietude led him to an understanding of himself, where he 
belonged, the Church. It was transformed into self-control and rest. 
But he was not looking for himself; he was looking for something 
surer, Truth. The result was he found God and then, only then, found 
himself. “For where I found truth, there I found my God, who is 
Truth itself.” And what more can a man know of himself than that 
his heart will be restless until it rests in God? For Augustine home 
is where the heart is, and the heart is with God. For Proust, home is 
simply Combray. There is an important difference between the ways 
in which Augustine and Proust used memory, the former as a vehicle 
of grace, the latter as a vehicle of chance. There is an even more 
important difference between what each remembers; the former 
remembers God, the latter remembers only his own past. For Proust 
to remember is to make a journey backwards; to live is to take this 
journey, to live is to remember. For Augustine to remember is to 
return from one’s moral and intellectual wanderings; to live is to 
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recognize Christ. For Proust the Way is art, the marshaling of the 
debris of nostalgia. For Augustine the Way is humility, the learning 
of the Incarnation. 

Both Augustine and Proust knew the joy of remembering what we 
have never really known; this is the formula of their common hu- 
manity. One is tempted to say of Proust, “He lacked the power for the 
vision of God, but not the power for the vision of man.” But the vi- 
sion of man is incomplete—this is the Augustinian wisdom—without 
the vision of God. Distorted though the image may be, it reflects its 
Creator; this is the significance of the sense Proust had that in the 
nostalgic vision he experienced all that mattered, life, truth, the real, 
eternity. “We are men,” Augustine said, “created in the image of 
our Creator, whose eternity is true and whose truth is eternal . . . 
let us, like that younger son of the gospel come to ourselves, and arise 
and return to Him from whom by our sin we had departed.” 





The failure of Lavigerie’s efforts 
to improve the professional forma- 
tion of teaching Sisters was the 
tragic result of outmoded ideas and 
ingrained attitudes of complacency. 


LAVIGERIE AND THE 
EDUCATION OF SISTERS 


SISTER RITAMARY BRADLEY 


AN EARLY CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF Cardinal Lavigerie is worthy of 
study today for the relevance it bears to contemporary problems in 
education and in the status of Ca’. ic schools. The chapter is a story 
of failure. Perhaps for this reasoa it has not engaged the attention 
accorded to the French Cardinal’s more spectacular work of a later 
date, whereby he opened Africa to French missionaries and founded 
the White Fathers and the White Sisters for the expansion of the 
Church’s missionary frontiers. Yet the title “Apostle of Africa” does 
not totally sum up the Cardinal’s efforts for the welfare of the Church 
in his day; nor does the story of his missionary efforts exhaust the 
history of his far-seeing plans for the place of the Church in the mod- 
ern world. 

The earlier chapter is worthy of study, in that Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
unsuccessful efforts could yet be turned into a belated success, if, in 
the calm perspective of the intervening century, attention were given 
now to his purpose, his foresight, and the tragedy his proposed plans 
might have averted. 
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Msgr. Lavigerie was appointed bishop of the Diocese of Nancy, at 
the instigation of the Imperial Government of Napoleon III, on 
March 5, 1863. He set about at once, resolutely and perhaps a little 
violently, to correct abuses. He directed his efforts principally to a 
program of pedagogical formation for teachers, especially Sisters, 
without excluding efforts for the improvement of the professional, 
intellectual, and spiritual formation of men religious and the diocesan 
clergy. When he began his work as bishop of Nancy, the Falloux 
Laws of 1850 had for thirteen years perpetuated a situation that 
allowed religious teachers to conduct schools without any regard for 
the steadily mounting legal qualifications required by civil authorities 
for noncongregationist teachers. Perhaps Bishop Lavigerie’s failure 
in a noble plan for improvement is only a sign of the magnitude of 
the task he had taken on, and of the fixity of the ingrained attitudes of 
complacency he was attempting to modify. 

For Bishop Lavigerie, to espouse the cause of the improvement of 
teaching meant that he must look to the better formation of religious. 
He undertook canonical visitations and issued appropriate directives 
resolutely, despite the dangers in a period of much political and re- 
ligious tension. In some instances he found that the religious were 
being admitted to profession without the required preparation and 
examining. On one of his confirmation tours he observed that the 
location of the Motherhouse of one congregation did not offer suffi- 
cient resources for the good formation of Sister teachers. He then 
ordered a change of location and delegated the functions of the aged 
and infirm priest superior into the hands of a more capable director- 
chaplain. He appointed Father Cotel, S.J., to redraft the defective 
constitutions of the Community involved, and otherwise pursued 
measures of reorganization.’ 

That there was some reason for concern over the continued accept- 
ance of religious in the schools is clear from this comment from the 
Revue de Instruction Publique, for August 25, 1864: 


1 Histoire des Diocéses de Toul, de Nancy, et de Saint-Dié. Publiée sous le haut patron- 
age de NN. SS. les Evéques de Nancy et de Saint-Dié, par L’Abbé Eugene Martin, Tome 
III (Nancy: A. Crépin-Leblond, 1903), pp. 430-431. Father Cotel, author of the well- 
known Catechism of the Vows, fulfilled similar assignments for the benefit of several con- 
gregations. Several records show requests for removal of certain Congregations because 
Academic Councils were beginning to demand certified teachers. 
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The education of girls falls in great part to religious congregations. . . . It 
is to be feared that they do not have an education equal to their devotedness. 
... Only 800 Sisters have their certificates (brévets de capacité), and 12,000 
have only a letter of obedience. It is to be regretted that religious abstain 


from so simple an examination. 


In the face of such an outlook it is evident that Bishop Lavigerie’s 
involvement with the quality of teacher preparation was well timed. 
The Departmental Councils on a number of occasions expressed the 
wish that the Falloux Laws of 1850 be suppressed, inasmuch as they 
allowed “Letters of Obedience” from superiors to give the right to 
teach, even to those lacking the civil certificates (brévets de capacité) 
required of lay instructors. On March 8, 1864, a certain Jules Simon 
formally demanded the abolition of the privilege the legislation al- 
lowed. A reporter, Chauchard, deputy of the Haute-Marne Depart- 
ment, pleaded for leniency, declaring that trouble would follow on an 
abrupt suppression of the law. He maintained, however, that though 
the Sisters were morally fit for association with the young, they were 
often very poorly instructed. An amendment was then suggested, 
providing for gradual removal of the Falloux privilege. After some 
debate it was recommended that the bishops apply themselves to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in the teaching congregations. 

Lavigerie acted promptly. On May 19, 1864, he issued an ordi- 
nance requiring that religious should pass an examination before a 
Commission, which he would nominate.’ If successful in these exami- 
nations, the novices would qualify for a diploma, according to the 
kind of educational work they were to perform. The episcopal diplo- 
mas were of three different degrees, and were indispensable for di- 
recting a school of any kind, whether a boarding school in the city, 
a day school, or even the most humble schools in the villages.* 

Abbé Martin, the scholarly historian of the Diocese of Nancy, com- 
ments meaningfully on the Ordinance requiring these examinations, 
ironically suggesting possible reasons why the regulation met with 
such resistance: 


2 Jean Maurain, La Politique Ecclésiastique du Second Empire du 1852-1859 (Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1930), p. 776. 

3 Martin, op. cit., p. 428. See note 1: Ordinance réglant les examens annuels pour les 
novices des congrégations enseignantes de femmes du diocése—19 mai, 1864 (Rec. Ord., 


62 et sq.). 
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Nothing could be more wise and more salutary than this measure. Was it 
not fitting that the education given by persons consecrated to God should be, 
in all respects, of unquestionable superiority? And were the Sisters not soon 
to submit, for the greater good of their pedagogical formation, to similar ex- 
aminations before a civil board? But then, this was a scandal. There was 
shaking of heads and observations that the arrangement was dangerous and 
ill-considered. Surely this was officially casting discredit on the teaching done 
by the congregations. The new policy, moreover, would flatter the vanity of 
the teachers, to the detriment of humility. It might even puff up some with 
the desire of securing a university diploma by means of the knowledge they 
had acquired in obtaining the episcopal diploma. And what of the temptation 
to the secular way of life? And finally, such arrangements would restrict the 
choice of the local superiors, and greatest imprudence of all, put some fetters 
on the good government of the congregations.* 


No doubt an element of anticlericalism and distrust of religion 
inspired some of the criticism leveled at the quality of instruction 
afforded Sisters during this period. Yet it is unmistakably clear that 
there was considerable reason for the accusations. Even in the board- 
ing schools in the cities, where teaching was most developed, the 
greater number of Sisters were not certified.” 


Abbé Martin comments further: 


Journals hostile to Catholicism denounced the privilege accorded to ob- 
scurantism. Public opinion began to be stirred up, and the General Council 
of the Meurthe had, in 1863, expressed a wish that the girls’ schools of the 
Department be no longer entrusted to those lacking certificates. The deficiency 
of preparation of certain teachers justified this attack altogether too well. 
Their own education had been neglected, and they were, in their turn, in- 
capable of teaching others. The honor of the Church required that something 
be done to check these reproaches.® 

Though the various Religious:Congregations did not by any means 
receive Bishop Lavigerie’s decree about episcopal examinations will- 
ingly, they submitted to it with at least a minimum of fidelity, and the 
examinations were taken with good results. The preparation involved 
in this task helped the Sisters within the diocese to meet the civil ex- 
aminations of a later date with more success than would have been 
otherwise possible. Such an outcome was no doubt anticipated, for 





4 Martin, op. cit., p. 428. 
5 Maurain, op. cit., p. 776, note 2. 
6 Martin, op. cit., p. 427. 
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the Bishop’s ordinance specified that the novices must pass an exam- 
ination equal in severity to that given to lay teachers. The Sisters 
were absolutely forbidden to open even the humblest school without 
first obtaining a diploma. 

A biographer of Lavigerie affirms that “this measure, had it been 
taken universally, would have perhaps averted the ostracism which 
today strikes the Christian school.” 

The Sisters were not alone in the objection to the new ordinance, 
nor were they the most emphatic in their opposition. One of the 
Bishop’s own associates (perhaps two of them) complained to the 
papal nuncio about the measure. Bishop Lavigerie received from 
Paris the official word that Pope Piux IX had ordered the immediate 
withdrawal of the ordinance. 

The Bishop had no hesitancy in accepting a directive from the 
Holy Father, but he wished to get matters clear. He hastened to Rome, 
without a word to anyone, cut through the administrative formalities 
abruptly, and presented himself for an audience with the Holy 
Father on the plea of a very urgent affair. 

Piux IX, who was devoted to the Bishop, gave him the opportunity 
to explain his decree and the reasons that prompted him to enforce it. 
The Holy Father denied that he had ever sent any message affecting 
the ordinance. In fact, he gave wholehearted support to the Bishop 
and added most generous good wishes to his official approval.* 

The Bishop’s own words record these facts, in a letter addressed to 
the religious of his diocese: 

I have profited by the occasion of my journey to Rome to obtain a new and 
yet. more explicit benediction, and our Holy Father has seen fit to encourage 
and to bless again, that which I have said to your praise, and that which I 


have done and ordered, conformably to the spirit and the traditions of the 
Church, to maintain you at the level of your vocation as teaching religious, 


7 Xavier De Préville, Un Grand Francais Le Cardinal Lavigerie (Paris: Tolra, Editeur, 
n.d.), p. 78. 

8 Martin, op. cit., pp. 428-429; Maurain, op. cit., p. 776, footnote 3. Cf. L’Abbé Felix 
Klein, Le Cardinal Lavigerie et Ses Oeuvres d Afrique (Tours: Alfred Mame et Fils, 
Editeurs, 1897), pp. 41-42. Abbé Klein claims, in a footnote, to have received his account 
directly from Cardinal Lavigerie himself. 

The story is told with slight variations in Msgr. A. C. Grussenmeyer, Documents sur 
Son Eminence Le Cardinal Lavigerie (Alger: Librairie Adolphe Jourdain, 1888), pp. 
74-75. 
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and, as a result, removed from criticisms and from the attacks of the malev- 


olent.° 

Many of the clergy within his diocese, however, were unwilling 
to cooperate with their Bishop’s rather extraordinary and forceful 
measures. By article 25 of the Falloux Laws any minister of religion 
was authorized to conduct a school, but most of the curés did not con- 
sider this work entirely consonant with their priestly office. Nonethe- 
less, in some Departments the vicars opened schools, but they, directed 
them only nominally and left the actual teaching and administration 
in the hands of noncertified Sisters.” Moreover, another regrettable 
practice actually gave the preference to the noncertified Sisters, be- 
cause they, unlike the lay teachers, could also be called upon to fulfill 
a number of quasi-domestic functions and serve in the capacity of 
choir directors and sacristans.”* 

In fact, there is little evidence that the Bishop received support 
from any quarter. On the contrary, it was quite generally maintained 
that all was going exceptionally well with the Congregations. There 
was no lack of vocations. The Sisters directed more than half of the 
public schools for girls, many of the mixed schools in the little vil- 
lages, and the greater number of kindergartens.”* 

The Sister-teachers were able to disregard the regulations generally 
imposed by the University, and they sometimes refused to admit civil 
inspectors. It was considered by many sufficient that the Sisters’ in- 
fluence lacked nothing on the moral and social side, inasmuch as the 
Sisters were not contaminated by the more evident evils of the day.” 
The Sisters were almost universally liked by the people, especially 
as they often added the care of the sick to their work of education.” 
The Abbé Rohrbacher maintained that during a single decade reli- 
gious life knew a flowering comparable to its growth in the eleventh 
century under St. Leo IX, and the Abbé especially cited the multipli- 


cation of convents.”” 


® Grussenmeyer, op. cit., p. 74. 

10 Maurain, op. cit., p. 765, note 2. 

11 Maurain, op. cit., p. 761; Martin, op. cit., p. 134. 

12 Maurain, op. cit., pp. 138-139. 

13 Maurain, op. cit., p. 139. 

14 Maurain, op. cit., p. 138. 

15M. L’Abbé Rohrbacher, “Dédicace,” Vies des Saints pour tous les jours de l'année 
(Paris: Gaume Fréres, 1853). 
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Despite this optimism, the trend ‘sreseen and feared by Bishop 
Lavigerie took its inevitable course. When the discussion about the 
girls’ schools was resumed in the Senate, one of the spokesmen against 
the continuation of the Falloux Law stated that the arrangements had 
outlived their efficacy. He maintained that such lenient legislation was 
justified in 1850, since at that time no general provision had been 
made for the education of girls. The speaker went on to urge, however, 
that a better professional formation of teachers was required, if these 
girls’ schools, then becoming a matter of general concern, were to be 
properly continued and maintained.” 

However, Cardinal de Bonnechose defended the continuation of 
the letters of obedience, despite the arguments to the contrary and the 
analysis of the changing times. He maintained that the Sisters did not 
lack knowledge but were too timid to take the examinations." 

Nonetheless, civil inquiries were pursued and records of inade- 
quacy ruthlessly put on file. In an investigation of July 16, 1864, it 
was found that one-half of the girls’ boarding schools—at that time 
the only existing secondary schools for women—were conducted by 
religious and that the great majority of the teachers in these religious 
schools did not have certificates but only letters of obedience.”* 

It is well known, of course, that teachings inimical to religion and 
morality were being brought into many of the schools conducted by 
secular teachers. But it may well be asked with his biographer whether 
Bishop Lavigerie’s plan, had it been accepted, might not have 
averted some of the tragedy of subsequent years. For in a few years 
the control of the schools in France went entirely into the hands of 
lay teachers, many of them dominated by strong anticlerical and anti- 
religious sentiments. 

However this may be, it is only conjecture at present. But what re- 
mains as established fact is that historians have fastened on the Sis- 
ters’ imputed lack of competence, measured by their refusal to take 
civil examinations, giving this as the sole reason for their loss of 
status in the schools throughout France. After 1863 the Sisters’ influ- 
ence steadily declined, and after 1870, of course, there was whole- 
sale expulsion of religious Orders. 

16 Maurain, op. cit., p. 777. 


17 Maurain, op. cit., p. 777. 
18 Maurain, op. cit., p. 839. 
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An historian of our own day sums up the sad history of the decline 
of the influence of the Sisters in French education in the following 
words: 


In the department of primary education the “congregations” also by degrees 
gained possession of the schools. . . . The development of girls’ schools, and 
the fact that the law of 1850 gave power to the communes to indulge their 
preference for “congregationist” teachers, explains this progress made by de- 
nominational education. Finally, the ease with which the “congregations” 
obtained assistant teachers secured for their schools an unprecedented pros- 
perity. Between the years 1850 and 1863 the secular schools gained 376,080 
pupils; the “congregationist” schools 588,000. Little by little the “wretched 
little pedants” (affreux petits rhéteurs), as Montalembert called the secular 
teachers, were ejected from their posts; and the Church won over the bulk of 
the country districts to “religion, morality, and the Empire.” Nevertheless 27 
per cent of the conscripts of 1863 were illiterate.’® 


A recent writer goes so far as to point to conditions in some of the 
French schools today as an aftermath of the unfortunate and unen- 
lightened conditions prevailing under the misused liberties of the 
Second Empire: 


A key measure favoring Catholic schools was the Catholic (Falloux) School 
Law of 1850, part of a movement leading to the authoritarian debut of the 
Second Empire under Napoleon III. This law formally repealed the legal 
monopoly of the state over education established under the First Empire and 
guaranteed Catholics and others the right to organize private schools. In this 
respect, the Falloux Law set the basis for the present situation where the 
right to establish private schools is generally recognized by public opinion. 

However, the Falloux Law aided Catholic schools financially and organiza- 
tionally by specifying that public confession schools could be organized by 
recognized cults at the primary level. . . . This law also exempted teaching 
nuns from the need to possess teaching certificates, a factor contributing to 
lower standards in private schools today.” 


This was the development that Bishop Lavigerie foresaw and 
struggled to avert. Literacy, and a measure of intellectual compe- 
tency, must mark the product of Catholic schools, if they are to main- 
tain freedom of action even under a tolerant government. A lack of 





19 “Napoleon III and the Period of Personal Government,” Cambridge Modern History 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1934), XI, 297. 

20 T, Noel Stern, “Church-School Conflict in France,” School and Society, 84 (Sept. 1, 
1956), 67-70. 
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intellectual competency, and disregard of civil regulations for cer- 
tifica*ton of teachers, has been, and could be again, the first and irre- 
trieva |» step toward the Church’s tragic loss of influence and pres- 
tige w.thin the school systems, to the grave detriment of both educa- 
tion and religion. The wish of Piux IX was clearly on the side of such 
competency. Papal directives in our own day call for total formation 
of religious Sisters, including a high degree of professional com- 
petency. It will remain for future generations to trace the conse- 
quences within the Church itself of our obedience, or of our heedless- 


ness, as the case may be. 
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In 1951 Father Winance, a Belgian 
missionary in Chengtu province, was 
arrested as a “‘counter-revolutionary.” 
Interned by the Reds for 18 months, 
he personally underwent “hsio hsi’’— 
brainwashing—and observed its devas- 
tating effectiveness in penetrating to 
the very recesses of captive minds, 
transforming beliefs, loyalties and 
loves. 

This is Father Winance’s personal 
account of his appalling ordeal, a 
terrifying but important document for 
our times because it describes how, 
without resort to physical brutality, 
the minds and souls of a free people 
have been destroyed. 
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of Man 


“His personal combination of scientific rigor, 


speculative daring, and religious orientation 
gives us a new image of the possibilities open 
for man in the scientific age. . . . Here is a 
humanism that is at once scientific in its 
grounding and religious in its last implica- 
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Tue Wortp I Wake. By John Fandel. Westerville, Ohio: The Nordic Press, 

1958. Pp. 20. 

A parallel malady of World Wars and prophesied cataclysms has been an 
attitude of mind one might define as the paralysis of crisis. Inevitably, in 
certain literary quarters, unrest has grown so habitual as to take on the 
contours of pose. But a healthy sign in recent seasons has been the renais- 
sance of a qualified “yes” (the deification of Dylan Thomas is one extreme 
symptom). Among senior spokesmen, Wallace Stevens and Marianne Moore 
have established a more sanguine response espoused, among others, by 
Richard Wilbur. Conscious disciples or not, these poets inherit what the Con- 
cord prophets called the “Jove-containing air.” They do not emphasize para- 
dox and comparative linguistics, but rather intuitions, modest, fugitive, earned 
via awed receptivity. They believe, with Emerson, that we employ “sem- 
blances of logic until experience puts us in possession of real logic.” 

A junior participant in this group, and worthy on many counts, is Mr. John 
Fandel, whose present volume traverses a wide range: dawn, sea-gulls, dead 
birds, the wind, the sea, spring. It was the bane of derivative eighteenth-century 
poets that they posited an unwarranted link between irregularity and ugliness. 
In our own era the dominant heresy has been the belief that beauty automati- 
cally demands complexity. Like others of his generation, Mr. Fandel reminds 
us that the highest attribute of beauty is what Michelangelo described as “the 
purgation of superfluities.’” Examining the inscapes of dawn, he is “glad as 
a child’s breath for miracles come to pass.” Joy relies less on panorama than 
on awareness, provoking images of youth and feminine warmth it is “so 
bridal a shine/ innocent. .. .” One values quotidian recurrences, for signifi- 
cance inhabits “each grain of the world. . . .” This hearty citation of common 
things gives his lines their air of constituting organic acts, convincing us by a 
kind of happy necessity. 

Though the world pulsates as “a dayfull of litanies,” Mr. Fandel recognizes 
the melancholy which haunts consciousness. “My waking life anticipates/ 
The daily consequence that waits.” Paradoxically, beauty gains power through 
acquiescence to pain: nature incessantly echoes the reality of evil. “One root 
derives the rose, explains the thorn.” Life is dramatized by the shadow of 
omnipresent change, lest “all that I have praised of earth/ Will with my dying 
die in birth. . . .” Unlike the pantheist, however, Mr. Fandel profits from his 
middle position between exterior tableau and private vision. His mind abounds 
in sharply observed landscapes and living bodies in motion. 


I watched the whole world grow 
White with a white shadow. 


I saw the wind rise high 
Then fall white with the sky. 
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With every falling flake 
I drifted, half awake. 


Half asleep, I dreamed 
White as the universe seemed. 


I dreamed white and still 
As snow on the windowsill. 


If cold recurs as a logical symbol of our winter world, it is still appropriate 
that some poets should reaffirm the summer, hazardous and doomed, of the 
heart. Mr. Fandel evokes the state Melville idealized as “one insular Tahiti, 
full of peace and joy . . .,” a memory perhaps even more precious to the 
modern imagination than those perilous voyages “round perdition’s flames” 
which have blunted our will to court the lessons of silence. For many con- 
temporaries, with the bankruptcy of politics and the neglect of theology, poetry 
has become a central verity. Whether one accepts this predicament or not, 
one would heartily recommend Mr. Fandel’s poems. They exhibit an imag- 
ination on the trail of the real rather than the apparent, a note which com- 
mands added power in a year calculating, not without cause, our distance 
from global demise. 

College of the Holy Cross. GrorGE GREENE. 


Tue Imace INnpustries. By William F. Lynch, S.J. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. Pp. 159. $3.50. 


Not content to face up to the present situation of the mass media with 
an insipid equanimity and a deep sigh, the author presents an analysis of 
the consequences of the “monopoly of culture” that has beset the movie and 
TV industries. While suggesting some of the responsibilities that exist for 
the artists, the theologians, the trained critics, and the universities, the reader 
for whom Father Lynch writes is the “pervasive reality of the people” who 
can respond to the presence of beauty and style if only given a chance. His 
analysis of the mass media presents four areas wherein we can discern ad- 
verse influences. Fantasy and reality have been so unbalanced as to tend to 
create in the people an inability to distinguish. Sensibility, those solid re 
sponses arising from the deeper life of men and women, has been so disturbed 
as to isolate man from his inner life and thereby deface the structure of the 
human. Freedom has become so fixed that the imagination is not given its 
reign, but seduced by means of a telescopic view: the close-up of a love scene, 
or the happy-ever-after conclusions of most productions. Finally, the great 
and the ordinary dimensions of the human imagination are reduced by a 
trick of visual hyperbole. Nothing can be ordinary; the temptation to bigness 
rides herd on mass media. 

Throughout the analysis of the areas in which the media stand judged 
the author continually makes reference to the function of the artist, the critic, 
and the theologiar.. While he handles the function of the artist and the critic 
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To be published early in 1960: 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


By JOSEPH OWENS, C.Ss.R. A reconstruction of the emergence and develop- 
ment of ancient Western philosophy, this study is based directly upon the 
surviving texts. The beginnings of natural philosophy, the mathematical con- | 
ception of the universe, moral philosophy, metaphysics, and dialectic are pre- 

| sented in the opening chapters, followed by examinations of the later develop- 
ments of these principles and their flowering in fourth century Athens. The | 

| book concludes with an outline of the long middle years of ancient Western | 
thought and its final efforts in Neoplatonism. Both the historical and philo- | 
sophical aspects of the subject are respected, careful attention being given to | 

= and to the sequence and interrelation of the many Western phil- 
osophers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL THEOLOGY 


By MAURICE R. HOLLOWAY, S.J. This book gives a thorough and lucid 

presentation of philosophical considerations concerning the existence and 

nature of God. The five ways of St. Thomas — questions concerning the 

naming of God, the perfections, omnipresence, eternity, and perfect will of 

God —and the arguments of the agnostics, atheists, and existentialists are 

explained and illustrated by examples which aid the student in understanding | 
| the doctrine. Each problem is analyzed precisely and carefully, and the find- 
| ings are synthetized. 492 pages, $4.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 


| By ANDREW H. BACHHUBER, S.J. In this text for the introductory course in 
| logic, the order and manner in which the topics are treated are notably dif- | 
| ferent from that in other scholastic manuals of logic. After a very brief 
treatment of the term and proposition, the student is introduced to inference. 
In this text the student’s initial interest in inference is maintained, and the 
| strictly philosophical considerations come after he is well prepared for them. 
| 332 pages, illus., $3.50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN NATURE 


By GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ, S.J. Solidly based on the philosophy of Thomas | 

Aquinas, this book presents the philosophy of human nature in a well organ- 
| ized progression of thought. Each of the 14 chapters discusses a particular 

facet of the general question as to its meaning, and works through the data | 
| to an answer. Results of the discussion are summed up in definitions and 
| proofs in syllogistic form. A series of suggested reading are provided to aid 
| in further developing the topic. 444 pages, $4.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEING 


By GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ, S.J. This introduction to metaphysics, which is 
strictly scientific in character and Thomistic in point of view, emphasizes the 
point of departure within experience for every consideration. Through a 
careful and detailed description of each point with examples, it relates each 
point to the student’s own experience and makes the implications clear, mean- 
ingful, and vital. Relevant texts carefully chosen from St. Thomas and trans- | 
lated by the author are presented to the student after he has learned the same 
points in a contemporary setting. 300 pages, $3.50. 
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well, it is the exposition of the role of the theologian to which our attention 
is drawn. Father Lynch is not, to use his own words found elsewhere, the 
“univocal mind” that sees as residual to the task of the theologian all that is 
nonmoral. The concern of the theologian, although he finds himself at a 
different workbench, is ultimately the same as that of the artist — the move- 
ment of the souls of real men. From this perspective the unfortunate dichotomy 
of morality versus art is overthrown for theology and art are the most natural 
partners in the world, both being concerned with the “profound nature of the 
human soul and of its reactions to reality.” 

More important than the present issue, however, is the entire schema within 
which this book was written. It is a sad situation when one has to suggest 
a return to the actual. But this is what the author does, and he does it well. 
In the schema of the actual, out of which Father Lynch speaks, man is en- 
visioned in an uncommon but provocative way. Man is seen as historically 
rooted with his real relationships to his fellow men and God as mediated 
through symbols. We cannot help but hope for another book of the same 
quality on the actual nature of man. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. Rosert M. Barry. 


Jean Giraupoux. The Making of a Dramatist. By Donald Inskip. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 194. $4.75. 

American and British theater-goers have applauded Amphitryon 38 and 
Ondine; they will therefore doubtlessly welcome this warm and informed 
appraisal of Giraudoux’s art in their native tongue. For Professor Inskip 
has managed to achieve a telling account of this dramatist’s contribution to 
the stage while appraising his significance in an area that boasts playwrights 
of the caliber of Anouilh, Camus, Montherlant, and Sartre. 

The book opens with a spirited account of Giraudoux’s early days in France 
and abroad, and then considers his years of crystallization and experimenta- 
tion before World War I. In this latter period, it is recalled, the future dram- 
atist marked time in journalism before entering government service and hav- 
ing his first two titles accepted by a young publisher named Bernard Grasset. 
Before finishing his “apprenticeship” for the theater, he was to have signed 
his name to nine volumes of fiction, three collections of essays, a quantity of 
stories and articles appearing in miscellaneous places. 

Professor Inskip describes Giraudoux’s phenomenal debut: two successive 
smash hits, Siegfried (1928) and Amphitryon 38 (1929). Also, he explains 
how the withdrawal of Judith (1931) after only six weeks at the sparklingly 
new Théatre Pigalle induced Giraudoux to permit his future full-length com- 
positions to be played only by Louis Jouvet’s own company and in the latter’s 
own theater. It is recounted how, as a result of this decision, success followed 
success: a comedy of French provincial life, Intermezzo (1933) ; the French 
version of Margaret Kennedy’s and Basil Dean’s Constant Nymph (1934) ; the 
play in which Giraudoux first rises to the heights as a moralist, La Guerre 





HERACLITUS 


By Philip Wheelwright 


This book reflects the current revival of interest in Heraclitus, the 
philosopher of bitter paradox and hard metaphor, who found in 
change itself the one unchanging attribute of reality. The surviving 
fragments of his sayings, presented both in translation and in Greek, 
are arranged topically to preface eight chapters in which the various 
aspects of Heraclitus’ thought are examined. Most arresting among 
Philip Wheelwright’s many accomplishments in this book is his suc- 
cess in helping the reader strip off his modern preconceptions and 
participate in the adventure of a brilliant Greek mind exploring 
reality with the resources of the late 6th century B.c. 

176 pages. $4.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


pe PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


de Troie n’aura pas lieu (1935) ; his third and not very successful incursion 
into the classical tradition, Electre (1937); a bright curtain-raiser, L’/m- 
promptu de Paris (1937); and finally the magical Ondine (1939). 

For each of these works, Professor Inskip orients and equates the person- 
ality and competence of the actors and actresses to the degree of acceptance 
that the play in question enjoyed at the box office and in the critical notices. 
Also, he describes the extent to which the dramatist called upon the sources 
of his first inspiration in his academic studies, his personal experiences, or 
his private convictions. Whenever relevant, he isolates the themes developed 
in the plays before measuring their importance in the dramatic involvement. 
Jouvet’s collaborating genius is emphasized as it is demonstrated that Girau- 
doux’s continuous presence in the world of paint, powder, and lights led him 
to a practical understanding of what could happen to words and feelings 
once they were incorporated before a live and paying audience. The reader 
of Professor Inskip’s study comes to see clearly that Giraudoux, as a profes- 
sional playwright, was not long in grasping the wisdom and profit of wooing 
actor and spectator alike. 

Jouvet’s closing his 1938-39 season with Ondine marked the end of 
halcyon days for the author of Siegfried. And when the former was finally 
to return to France with his troupe in 1945, Giraudoux was dead for more 
than a year. During this quinquennium, Inskip relates, Giraudoux, selected 
to lead the French equivalent of the American Office of War Information, en- 
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countered all the frustration that a man of his views and disposition could be 
imagined to endure as head of wartime bureau devoted to propaganda. 
Defending truth, always the first victim in time of war, he employed a tech- 
nique quite opposite to that of the Axis and, as his reward, he reaped near- 
failure: the French people were not concerned, or did not have the time or 
heart to be concerned, with lofty pronouncements about character, imagina- 
tion, and tradition. So, at the close of 1940, there was nothing left but to re- 
turn to the childhood room in Cusset and write La France et son Héro. He 
busied himself as well with Visitations, a collection of lectures, and the com- 
position of scenarios for the movies. He was to write the somber Sodome et 
Gomorrhe, played for the first time at the Théatre Hebertot toward the end of 
1943, and La Folle de Chaillot, which was not to be given until twenty-three 
months after his totally unexpected death on January 31, 1944. 

Professor Inskip has written his exposition of Giraudoux’s life and works 
with knowing care and dedicated skill. His style is highly readable; his state- 
ments of fact and opinion are documented in depth. Not only is this work 
the only and therefore the best treatment of Giraudoux in English, but it is as 
informative and sensitive as any work of similar scope in French. In addition 
to the purely Giraldouvian material, a chapter is provided for Jouvet and his 
fidelity to the dramatist’s authorship. Jouvet’s own views of Giraudoux’s 
genius are included too. 

There are an index and a bibliography of items by and about Giraudoux; 
to the latter may be added the recent Etat présent des études sur Jean Girau- 
doux by René Albérés in L’Information littéraire for November-December, 
1957. 

Marquette University. Spire Pirov. 


Tue THouGHT AND ArT oF ALBERT Camus. By Thomas Hanna. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1958. Pp. xix, 204. $4.50. 


Although not yet forty-five years old Albert Camus has already found a 
place among the outstanding literary figures of the twentieth century, and 
he bids fair to outstrip most of those who have gone before him. Until two 
years ago, when he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, he would 
searcely have been called well-known in America. Today most of his writings 
have been translated into English, and his public this side of the Atlantic 
is growing daily. Still, up to the present relatively little has been written 
about him in English. 

For this reason alone we are prepared to welcome Mr. Hanna’s book. It 
is much more, however, than just a book on Camus; in its few pages the 
author has caught what is most characteristic of Camus’ thought, and he 
has expressed this in such a way as to enlighten not only those who are already 
familiar with the work of Camus but also those who will be approaching him 
here for the first time. 

The thesis of this little volume is that the thought of Camus is primarily 
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philosophical, though expressed in a literary style, which should carry it to 
an extremely broad public. This fact, of course, makes a preliminary orienta- 
tion all the more welcome. Throughout his writings, the author tells us, 
Camus is concerned with moral issues, and his effort is to hold the mirror 
up to his own times, where all may read both the failures and the grandeur 
of man. His efforts to do this may roughly be divided into two periods. The 
first takes as its point of departure the absurdity of man’s relationship to the 
world in which he lives, an absurdity which stands out all thé more poignantly, 
when man attempts to rationalize this world. The second period sees, if not 
a solution, at least a consistent attitude toward a world in which “men die, 
and they are not happy,” in a “revolt” against the injustice of it all. 

The first of these periods is dominated by the figure of Meursault, the 
pathetic and somewhat futile hero of The Stranger, who finds his philosophical 
explanation and justification in The Myth of Sisyphus, a treatise on absurdity. 
This period we might call one of individual reaction to the absurdity of the 
relation between man and the world. The second period is dominated by the 
figures of Rieux and Tarrou, heroes of The Plague, who in their common 
struggle against a state of affairs wherein even the innocent are tortured and 
die, express the revolt which unites men in a bond of human solidarity. This 
period, too, is given philosophical expression, this time in the collection of 
essays, The Rebel, which analyzes the themes of “metaphysical” and “his- 
torical” revolt. 

As a thread uniting both periods the author finds the theme of “limits,” 
expressing as it does not an unchangeable essence but a relatively fixed 
nature of man, which permits Camus the assurance that he is definitely taking 
sides in the struggle of man against the world. “The world in which I live 
is repugnant to me, but I feel a solidarity with the men who suffer in it” 
(quoted on p. 148, from Actuelles I, p. 249). In all this Mr. Hanna is careful 
to point out that we run the risk of misinterpreting this thought if we do not 
realize that frequently “Camus . . . makes exneriments which he does not 
endorse” (p. 61). 

Whether or not The Fall, the most recent full-length novel from the pen 
of Camus, represents the beginning of a third period, the author does not 
wish to say. “For the first time,” he admits, “Camus is concerned with the 
individual as he faces himself” (p. 171), but it is too early to say the direc- 
tion this may presage. Camus has, after all, just reached the height of his 
powers; what is to follow cannot yet be predicted. 

Throughout the book we find a sober evaluation of both the thought and 
the literary talent of Camus. The author is undisguisedly sympathetic with 
his subject, but he does not indulge in one long paean of praise. Camus has 
taken upon himself the task of defending man’s innocence, even if it means 
defying God in order to do so. The author leaves it to the reader to judge 
whether Camus still has much to learn about God. 


Fordham University. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 
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MoperN LITERATURE AND THE RELIGIOUS FRONTIER. By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xiv, 138. $2.50. 


In this brief study Dr. Scott attempts to shed light on the religious signifi- 
cance of a number of major literary achievements in modern poetry, fiction, 
and drama. The task is enormous and complex, but he ranges far and wide 
into the difficult field of modern imaginative literature, weighing the religious 
dimensions of such writers as T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, W. H. Auden, Franz 
Kafka, Graham Greene, and many others. He travels also over a vast area 
of critical theorizers, such as Jacques Maritain, Paul Tillich, Allen Tate, and 
others. But Dr. Scott’s thesis is simple: holding to the belief that artistic 
experience is basically a religious experience, he advances the theory that the 
great imaginative literature of the contemporary period has as its central 
concern problems which are fundamentally theological and that, therefore, 
literary criticism of this body of literature must ultimately be theological 
also. Hence, he maintains, any attempt at establishing a relationship between 
the Christian faith and modern culture must involve an appraisal of the re- 
ligious significance of contemporary imaginative literature. 

“The literary work is a trap, but it is a trap that is oriented toward the 
world of existence that transcends the work — and the work is oriented by 
the vision, by the belief, by the ultimate concern of which it is the incarnation: 
its orientation, that is to say, is essentially religious” (p. 38). 

The office of the Christian critic, the author maintains, should be directed 
toward the reconciling of the creative imagination with the Christian faith. 
But, it is to be noted, the orientation toward culture which he urges is “Chris- 
tian” in the sense which Dr. Paul Tillich employs in The Protestant Era. 
Thus, in attempting to define a distinctively Christian position in regard to 
literary theory and criticism, Dr. Scott limits the concept of “Christian 
critic” to a distinctively Protestant viewpoint. 

“The Christian critic, that is to say — when he has truly grasped the genius 
of the Protestant understanding of the relation of religion and culture — will 
not, in attempting to redeem the modern poet from the ontological predica- 
ment in which he finds himself, urge upon him submission to some enigmatic 
power above existence in obedience to whose alien laws the poet must sacrifice 
his autonomy. For this is the way of what Dr. Tillich calls ‘heteronomy,’ 
and, though it be the way of Rome, it is not the way a radical Protestantism 
relates itself to the bearers of culture” (pp. 63-64). 

Dr. Scott is impressive in his close scrutiny of the spiritual content of the 
modern literary peers and in his attempt to demonstrate the religious dimen- 
sions of their artistic experiences. His volume is an admirable step in the 
present movement toward a theological evaluation of contemporary imagina- 
tive literature and an important contribution to literary criticism by a Prot- 
estant critic of modern art and culture. 


St. Peter's College. Rosert J. O’Conne tL, S.J. 
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FaiTH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 170. $3.75. 


One who comes to this book under the impression that it is a treatise on 
the theological virtue, and its peculiar relation to the intellect of Americans, 
soon finds that he has read too much into the title. Instead we have here 
nine essays all related to the “general problem of faith and world order in 
current society.” In such a context, “faith” ordinarily is taken as meaning 
religion in general, and “understanding” approximates the harmony (or when 
it is lacking, the discord) existing among the elements of a pluralistic society. 
That is not to say that there is not a real impact to the book. On the con- 
trary, this book repays close study, for it contains not a few genuine theo- 
logical insights. 

Six of the nine essays have appeared in some published form previously. 
At least one, “Protestant Theological Positions Today,” has been hardly, 
if at all, revised since it appeared in Theological Studies, in 1950. In that 
early essay, Father Weigel expresses an insight which is admirably developed 
in the first essay of the present book, “The Catholic Conception of Religious 
Truth.” That there is such a thing as a Catholic conception of religious 
truth, and that it is of a different order from other conceptions, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom in unraveling the threads of the general problem proposed 
in the book. This is how Father Weigel expressed himself in 1950. 

The meeting of Catholic and Protestant thought always manifests the completely dif- 
ferent approaches toward Christianity orientating Catholic and Protestant thinking. 
Both parties know the same facts and both show the same dedication to Christianity 
but it means fundamentally different things to the two groups. At the bottom of the 
diversity lie different conceptions of Christian truth. 


In the first essay of the present book, the Catholic conception is considered 
not merely over against the Protestant, but in itself. This fuller treatment 
lends an interest to the book which goes beyond the limits of the set problem 
of faith in current society. 

The second essay, “The Meaning of the Historical Moment,” treats of the 
existing world order since 1918, and its origins in the historical situation 
which preceded the first World War. Father Weigel finds the predominant 
vision of our times to be naturalism, whether deterministic, as in communism, 
or nondeterministic, as in democracy. Men of our times are deeply affected 
by this outlook. It is the typical religion of the moment although it has not 
as yet been institutionalized. The world wavers on the brink of a final and 
disastrous acceptation of this religion. The necessary and saving way to a 
better world is individual belief in a “kind, wise, and directing God.” That 
belief cannot be sought or used as a means to a better world, for it is not a 
human means. It is a human end. In the next essay, “The Role of Religion 
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in American Society,” the American tendency to reduce religion to a human 
means is forcibly pointed out. The following essay comes to grips with the 
“massive fact of the existence of the society which is the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

In the later essays, Father Weigel acutely and charitably reviews the posi- 
tions of many outstanding Protestant thinkers. The present reviewer would 
make only one minor reservation with regard to these analyses, It is un- 
fortunate that B. B. Warfield is used as a foil in treating R. Bultmann. Bult- 
mann, who is himself beginning to seem dated, inevitably seems brighter than 
he is, against the background of a “polemical,” “stodgy” theology. That 
Father Weigel justly appraises Bultmann is apparent from the fact that in 
another place he places him with Niebuhr and Tillich as a proponent of “the 
new supernaturalism” which has no patience with “the miraculous, Biblical 
inerrancy, the literal divinity of Jesus, His resurrection as a physical event, 
or a final resurrection of the flesh.” 

Weston College. Ricuarp G. Puts, S.J. 


A Diatectic or Morats. Towards the Foundation of Political Philosophy. 
By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. x, 117. $3.50. 

Thomistic ethics receives different treatment at the philosophical hands 
of a Gilson, a Maritain or an Adler. The conclusions will be similar but the 
emphases will vary and the relation to theology will range from subalternation 
of moral philosophy to theological science with Maritain to a method more 
autonomous of theology with Adler. For Maritain there can be no moral 
philosophy apart from moral theology. Adler confronting the modern moral 
skeptics contends that the Gentiles or unbelievers are more skeptical today 
than in the time of St. Thomas when the general validity of Aristotelian 
thinking was respected by many of those who doubted. The dialectical task 
for the contemporary philosopher is analogous to the task which Plato and 
Aristotle faced (p. 6). The super-structure of Thomistic philosophy must 
not be raised again but the foundations of a fresh dialectic must be laid. The 
dialectic Adler conducts in this work is in the area of moral knowledge be- 
cause it is here precisely where skepticism is most articulate. That articula- 
tion is most frequently a denial on any one of three counts: (1) it may be 
involved in the general denial of philosophical knowledge, for this would 
eliminate the possibility of practical philosophy as a body of knowledge; 
(2) even though some branches of philosophy are admitted as a kind of 
knowledge, such as logic and mathematics, there is no philosophical knowl- 
edge which reports the nature of things; and te the extent that ethics and 
politics depend upon theoretic philosophy, they are involved in this denial; 
(3) whether or not theoretic philosophy has the status of knowledge, there 
cannot be any practical philosophy, for that would be “normative” or 
“evaluative” and such judgments can never be more than mere opinion (p. 7). 
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Adler’s dialectic with the moral skeptics who either deny or question the 
validity of any universal moral principle starts out on a search for the good 
by asserting the ineluctable fact of preference. In all human choices one 
thing is preferred to another, one thing pleases a person rather than some 
other thing. Adler insists that even upon this level there is operating a ra- 
tional universal factor because a quantitative measurement is involved and a 
rational rule of conduct is implied to the effect that “in any case in which 
a choice can be made, men should prefer that alternative, which, in the long 
run or viewing life as a whole, maximizes pleasure and minimizes displeasure” 
(p. 22). The dialectic continues by showing that pleasure itself cannot be 
the good because in neither of the two characteristic meanings of pleasure 
is pleasure the sole object of desire (p. 33). Pleasure in the sense in which 
it is an object of desire is without any question just one such object among 
many others. Pleasure in the sense of “the satisfaction of any desire” is not 
an object of desire at all. It follows therefore that if desire is considered 
to be any index of good one must transit in the pursuit of the good from 
pleasures to the desires that condition these pleasures. Furthermore, desire 
in itself is not an adequate criterion of the good and must perforce point to 
the things themselves that are desired which fall roughly into five classes: 
“wealth, bodily goods, social goods, habits activity” (p.42). These goods 
provide the means to satisfy the capacities of man but these capacities can 
only be measured by their relation to an end or supreme good of man which 
is happiness, or the totality of goods desired by all men and including some 
of each of these goods because “they are all compossible with one another” 
(p.59). True good and natural good are correlatives. 

Adler’s dialectic proceeds from the area of mere preference of pleasures, 
through rational measurement of pleasures, to the desires and finally to 
their integrating unifying principle in the intrinsic and extrinsic relations 
found in human nature. This dialectic method reveals the advantages of 
dialogue with contemporary moral skeptics because the discussants must 
listen as well as speak. It is to be preferred to the outline method Adler em- 
ployed in What Man Has Made of Man. The disadvantages of the dialogue 
approach arise from the fact that each successive proposition must be vali- 
dated for thes moral skeptics who will accept no postulates at the start of 
the dialogue. Adler’s dialectic therefore becomes a natural Greek ethics for 
which happiness is identified with the aggregate of all goods in this life, 
hierarchically structured, and obligation is identified with the moral neces- 
sity arising from a natural necessity of rational human nature in relation 
to the end. The obligation resulting from this dialectic is a categorical moral 
necessity in willing both the end and the means, and this moral obligation 
is validated without recourse to God’s existence. This reviewer would have 
preferred to see Adler treat the notion of obligation much more explicitly 
than is done here. A valid theory of obligation is basic in any ethical system. 

Adler clarifies remarkably the contributions and limitations of an abso- 
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lutely natural ethics. We would surmise that there would be more student 
interruptions in the dialogue if it were conducted along the same lines on 
the contributions and limitations of a strict moral philosophy of the Maritain 
kind involving a subalternation to theology. 

St. Peter's College. Tuomas A. Wasser, S.J. 


Puysics AND PHiLosopHy. The Revolution in Modern Science. By Werner 
Heisenberg. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xv, 206. $4.00. 


Atomic Puysics AND HuMAN KNowLepce. By Niels Bohr. New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. viii, 101. $3.95. 

In these books two pioneers in the development of modern quantum physics 
present their ideas on the philosophical implications of quantum mechanics. 
Werner Heisenberg’s name is, of course, attached to the Uncertainty Principle, 
and Niels Bohr’s to the Principle of Complementarity, and it is to be expected 
that they will explore the broader implications of these two principles in their 
more popular writings. This they do in the books under consideration. 

Heisenberg’s book, one of the World Perspectives series, contains his Gifford 
Lectures for 1955-56. After a brief history of the quantum theory, illumin- 
ated by some very pleasing personal touches, Heisenberg discusses the “Copen- 
hagen” (or “orthodox”) interpretation of quantum mechanics, named for 
Bohr’s Institute and developed, among others, by Born and Heisenberg. This 
interpretation stresses the fact that quantum mechanics has made the subject 
(the observer) also a part of science. In a later chapter Heisenberg considers 
criticisms of this view proposed by Einstein, Schroedinger, Bohm, and others, 
and rejects them all because they destroy one or another of the symmetry rela- 
tions essential to quantum mechanics. | He feels that these criticisms flow from 
an unconscious desire to return to the materialistic ontology of the nineteenth- 
century scientists, which tendency he traces back to the Cartesian dichotomy 
between res extensa and res cogitans —a dichotomy completely overthrown 
by modern science. Among other interesting points in Heisenberg’s discus- 
sion of Greek and modern philosophy is his idea that quantum physics has 
reintroduced the idea of potentia into philosophy. The last two chapters dis- 
cuss the impact of physics on language and human thinking. The real problem 
is that the physicist must speak about the amazing new world of the atom in a 
very old-fashioned language. As a result apparent contradictions arise at 
times which can be avoided only by applying consistently the Principle of 
Complementarity. 

Heisenberg’s book is a really valuable contribution. He sets the situation 
in physics clearly before the reader, with all its past triumphs and its present 
travail. He has a very broad outlook on life, and a humility before the com- 
plexities of reality. Thus his observation on peace proposals is decidedly to 
the point: “Any honest declaration for peace must be an enumeration of the 
sacrifices one is prepared to make for its preservation” (p. 192). His per- 
ceptive remarks on the disastrous effects science can have on an old culture 
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which is not prepared for its new point of view remind one of Butterfield’s 
comments on Japan in his Origins of Modern Science. On some few points 
exception may be taken. Heisenberg’s discussion of the philosophical rela- 
tionship between mass and energy is not particularly consistent. In one place 
he says we can consider mass and energy as two different forms of the same 
“substance,” whereas later he equates energy to the “matter” of Aristotle, 
which takes on a “form” when energy is converted into mass in processes like 
pair-creation. On page 117 he obviously means not the “conservation of 
charge,” but the conservation of energy. Also one may express doubts that 
the case for the Copenhagen interpretation is as closed as Heisenberg would 
seem to make it. Some of de Broglie’s recent writings should be read to see 
the other side of a still blurry picture. 

After Heisenberg’s clear, unified, polished discussion, Bohr’s book comes 
as rather a disappointment. It is a series of lectures on various topics given 
over the years from 1933 to 1955, and suffers from the defects of such a col- 
lection and the fact that Bohr is not particularly at home in soine of the fields 
he discusses. The heart of the book is the excellent “Discussion with Einstein 
on Epistemological Problems in Atomic Physics,” but since this is already 
well known from its inclusion in the 1949 Einstein volume of the Library of 
Living Philosophers, there seems no real need for reprinting it here. The first 
three papers, written in the years 1932-8, discuss biological and anthropologi- 
cal problems referring to the features of wholeness presented by living organ- 
isms and human cultures. Then, after the “Discussion with Einstein,” three 
papers on the implications of quantum mechanics for human knowledge, writ- 
ten in the years 1954-7, are presented. 

There is much repetition in these articles. The key idea frequently repeated 
by Bohr is that in atomic physics we must examine nature under different, 
mutually exclusive sets of experimental conditions, to come to a full knowledge 
of its properties. For example, whether light behaves as a wave or a particle 
depends on the experimental means we use to observe it. These two descrip- 
tions are not contradictory, but complementary, and taken together give us 
the correct picture of what light really is. This is an expression of the famous 
Principle of Complementarity. Hence Bohr argues that “for objective descrip- 
tion and harmonious comprehension it is necessary in almost every field of 
knowledge to pay attention to the circumstances under which evidence is 
obtained” (p. 2). Thus in biology the vitalistic and the mechanistic views 
are complementary, not contradictory. The mechanistic view tries to come 
to a knowledge of a biological entity by physico-chemical means, but complete 
knowledge here is impossible without destroying life itself. Hence there is 
also need of a view based on the integrity of the organism which transcends 
the scope of physics and chemistry. As Bohr says, the existence of life must 
be considered just as basic a datum in biology as is Planck’s quantum of 
action in physics. Considerations of this sort can be fruitful when extended 
to psychology, philosophy, and religion. Thus the science-religion controversy 
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might be resolved if the proponents of both sides would realize that science 
and religion provide complementary views of one and the same basic reality. 

It is interesting to see the large measure of agreement between Bohr and 
Heisenberg in these two books. They both have serene confidence in the 
Copenhagen interpretation of quantum mechanics, in the Principle of Com- 
plementarity, and in the fruitfulness of this principle as applied to other fields 
than physics. Since there are a number of competent physicists who reject 
the Copenhagen interpretation, however, the road is not easy for a philosopher 
who wants to philosophize about the conclusions of science. Another problem, 
as F.S.C. Northrop points out in his Introduction to Heisenberg’s book, is 
that words like “causality” or “determinism” may mean different things to 
different physicists, and even a single individual like Heisenberg may use one 
word with various shades of meaning. The result is that it is extremely difficult 
for a nonscientist to penetrate to the heart of the arguments used by Bohr and 
Heisenberg in support of the Copenhagen school, and to appreciate the insights 
it gives them in other fields. But this is merely one aspect of the greater 
problem of living in a scientific world in which very few men understand the 
scientific principles which have such a penetrating influence on present-day 
culture. — 

Fordham University. Josern F. Mu.uican, S.J. 


Wuat Haprenep To ReExicious Epucation? The Decline of Religious 
Teaching in the Public Elementary School 1776-1861. By William Kailer 
Dunn. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 346. $5.00. 


The current concern for religion finds one sharp and controversial focus 
in the question of the public schools’ responsibility for religious education. 
Such a question would have been dismissed as inappropriate twenty-five 
years ago when these schools were presumed committed to a policy of religious 
neutrality. By the early forties, however, this policy was meeting determined 
criticism. It was suggested then that the curriculum might include study 
about religion as a social fact without attempting direct religious instruction. 
But as Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, an expert on the problem, recently remarked, 
this recommendation which once seemed radical is today criticized for not 
going far enough. Some sort of “theological commitment” is now advocated 
as the aim even of public education religious programs. 

In the course of the lively debates aroused by such proposals it is often 
recalled that in the United States separation of Church and State did not 
mean historically the disassociation of religion and education. Instead, there 
was for years a firm social tradition of religion in public education and traces 
of it still remain in many localities. Father Dunn’s excellent study, originally 
a doctoral dissertation, is the most complete and thoroughly documented sur- 
vey of that tradition yet made and is a genuine contribution to scholarship. 

The book has two themes. There is first the marshaling of all the facts 
about religious strands in public elementary education from 1776 to 1861. 
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The picture that emerges poses a problem for it shows religious education 
declining from its once dominant position in both theory and practice. The 
second theme, then, is Father Dunn’s explanation of this decline. He argues 
that the erosion of religious education was a kind of accident. It was not the 
planned result of a secularizing mentality nor the educational reflection of 
the extreme sort of interpretation of the First Amendment found in the 
Everson and McCollum cases. It was rather the failure of a people both 
religious and freedom-loving to solve the problem of providing religious in- 
struction in common schools while safeguarding the individual conscience 
from sectarian pressures. Once the ideal of a single, publicly supported school 
became the unquestioned presupposition this attempt to keep religion in 
while keeping sectarianism out was bound to fail and the neutral school was 
the unprevisioned result. 

Father Dunn demonstrates both points through a review of the historic 
record. The prominence of religion in the schools up till 1825 is illustrated 
from teacher requirements, textbooks, curricular practices and the convictions 
voiced in early laws, State constitutions and pedagogical discussions. In 1827 
an historic Massachusetts law forbade school boards to impose books favor- 
ing particular sects. A vaguely nondenominational Protestantism was, though, 
still pervasive. Horace Mann himself sought only to supplant Congregational- 
ism with his own blend of ethics, natural theology and Bible readings. But 
this was offensive enough to the expanding Catholic minority of the 1840’s. 
In the final event no real solution was ever found. Catholics turned to build- 
ing parish schools. Protestants, after some experimentation with parochial 
education, backed the public school effort to find in Bible reading and moral 
instruction some satisfaction for the religious demands of the community 
conscience. The current debates suggest the insufficiency of that enterprise. 
No doubt the ethnic, urban and industrial revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which transformed the United States from a small, rural, Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant nation into the enormous pluralistic society it is today ac- 
counted in large part for the phenomena Father Dunn investigates just as 
they make impossible any univocal application today of the earlier patterns 
of religious education. Father Dunn’s study does not deal with these wider 
issues but within its chosen limits it is exceptionally instructive. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


THe CaTHOLIC CHURCH IN THE Mopern Wortp. A Survey from the French 
Revolution to the Present. By E. E. Y. Hales. New York: Doubleday- 
Hanover House, 1958. Pp. 312. $4.50. 


“There has seldom been a more convincing tribute to the underlying strength 
of the Church than that it was recognized by this arch-realist (Napoleon), 
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who could ill endure a rival authority” (p. 57). Such is the author’s judgment 
of the Concordat made by Napoleon I with the Church. It follows on a nar- 
ration of the plight of the Church in the Ancien Régime, a plight sad indeed. 
Weakened and divided by Jansenism, Gallicanism, and Josephism, stripped 
of her most powerful ally, the Society of Jesus, her hierarchy under the thumb 
of the Bourbon and Hapsburg courts, and her intellectual life sapped by the 
Enlightenment, the Church had to come to grips with the rigors and regula- 
tions of the French Revolution, and face the spirit of Jacobinism in the rest of 
Europe. Her Pope, Pius VI, hesitant at first to condemn the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy, was laid under tribute to the Directory, and forced into 
exile and death. That the Cardinals were able to meet at Venice and once 
again elect a successor to Peter while the Church was in a new catacombs, is 
in effect another moral miracle, testifying to her extraordinary vitality and her 
divine mission. 

At the Congress of Vienna Cardinal Consalvi sat once again as an equal 
in the consort of Europe, and was able to regain all the Papal territory except 
the Papal enclaves in France, and the Concordat became the model for sub- 
sequent dealings with the nations of Europe. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
that came out of the Revolutionary Era was a hierarchy really subject to 
Rome. Strengthened by a loyal hierarchy and fortified by her inner spirit. 
the Church could once again make her influence felt in politics, economics 
and war, areas to which she can never be wholly indifferent while on earth. 

From the Restoration of 1815 to 1850 is a time of testing for the Church, 
probing the doctrines of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, while making 
extraordinary gains in Protestant countries. The Catholic Emancipation Act 
in England was, according to Hales, “. . . one of the greatest political victories 
of the Church . . .” (p. 83), soon to be followed by similar agreements with 
the Netherlands, and progress in the United States. The election of Pius IX, 
a “liberal” Pope, shocked Metternich, but others wondered whether Pius 
would show sympathy to democratic and liberal movements. The year 1850, 
in the author’s opinion, marks the turning point in Pius’ attitude, and he be- 
came increasingly authoritarian after firsthand experience with Liberalism. 
Cavour’s seemingly liberal doctrine of a “free Church in a free State” out- 
raged him by its falsity, and the tender mercies of the Masonic Italian Na- 
tionals stripped him of the last vestige of temporal power and independence 
and created the “Prisoner of the Vatican.” Where Pius IX had hurled anath- 
emas, Leo XIII would continue to condemn, but in a series of timely encyclicals 
he would explain his condemnation, at the same time sifting the wheat from 
the chaff of the new ideas. Rerum Novarum has been and continues to be 
the definitive teaching of the Church on the social question, all-important in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Four chapters of the work are devoted to the Church in America, though 
reference is made in others to the unique experience of the Church in a free 
society. The author wonders whether the experience of the Church in Amer- 
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ica, separated from, but in harmony and cooperation with the State, is not 
the better answer to this vexing problem of Church and State, and he is 
careful to cite contemporary American theological thinking. In his opinion, 
“Americanism” is a fabrication of French clerical writers rather than a 
home-grown product, and he notes the absence of a Catholic political party. 
In this connection his criticism of the German Center Party is in the opinion 
of this reviewer too harsh. There most certainly was a need for a Catholic 
Party in Germany after the Kulturkampj/, and Chancellor Bruening was not 
called “the greatest Chancellor since Bismarck” for naught. The “responsi- 
bility” of the Center (p. 270) for the rise of Hitler to power has been a con- 
tinuous theme of the liberals and should not be accepted too easily. This last 
criticism is only incidental in a work of such magnificent scope. 

Mr. Hales has given us an absorbing picture of the Church in the last one 
hundred and fifty years, all within the compass of 312 pages. Despite his 
modest disclaimer of “. . . emulating the ability of Ranke,” the author has 
done just that with understanding and sympathy, with lucid clearness and un- 
obtrusive scholarship. There is a good index, a time chart, and a carefully 
selected bibliography. 

St. Peter’s College. Fnwarp J. Dunne, S.J. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED Nations. By Geoffrey L. Goodwin. New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. xiii, 478. $3.00. 


Institutionalized multilateralism in international politics is relatively new, 
and its impact on the course of world affairs poses intriguing questions for 
both the practitioner and the theoretician of diplomacy. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has taken a well-conceived initiative toward 
systematic examination of this impact by sponsoring twenty-three “National 
Studies on International Organization” — studies of how the policies of par- 
ticular countries have affected the United Nations in its first ten years and 
of how the United Nations has affected the policies of particular countries. 
Britain and the United Nations is one of this series. In writing it, Geoffrey 
L. Goodwin, a Lecturer at the London School of Economics, was assisted by 
a Study Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. If the other 
volumes match his standard, the series will be very useful. 

The material with which the book deals is pretty much what one would 
expect: British positions in the elaboration of the San Francisco Charter 
and its later constitutional evolution; official attitudes and actions on the 
significant political situations that have faced the institution, and unofficial 
opinion of the organization’s status and prospects. Treatment of the special- 
ized activities of the United Nations and associated agencies is limited to the 
economic. In recounting familiar history — as he must — the author shows a 
commendable faculty for condensation, and in presenting theoretical con- 
ceptions he demonstrates judicious balance. 

The appraisal of the British outlook is frank. However firm the original 
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intention of establishing genuine universal security on the concert principle, 
failure here has oriented Great Britain toward the narrower but surer NATO 
as the keystone of the country’s policy. The United Nations is now viewed 
chiefly as a point of easy contact for private negotiation. The earnest wish 
to seat the Chinese Communist delegation — and the book insists that this 
should be done — is partly a consequence of this assessment. Britain is not 
sanguine about disarmament without some prior reduction of international 
tension. In British eyes the anticolonial attacks, so characteristic of United 
Nations debates, are often unjust and short-sighted, and sometimes hypo- 
critical. Annoyance over this kind of attack is one reason for the country’s 
continued favor for the Security Council in preference to the General As- 
sembly. , 

The International Monetary Fund has not fulfilled British expectations, but 
the encouraging achievements of the International Bank suggest that the 
facilities for providing both capital and counsel to underdeveloped areas 
should be expanded. Early criticism of the Secretariat for administrative in- 
efficiency and political aggressiveness has subsided in the face of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s able management and discreet statesmanship. The British public is 
quietly and vaguely favorable to the United Nations idea; the intense interest 
once evoked by the League has passed because, among other things, popular 
expectations in international affairs have become more sober. 

Two features of the study struck the reviewer. The first is that many of 
Great Britain’s initial structural preferences — sacrificed in the bargaining 
process from which the operating institution emerged — are regarded as now 
validated by experience and as ideas to which the organization is tending: 
for example, the stress on regional security and regional economic develop- 
ment, the diminished role of the Economic and Social Council (foreseen as 
an unsuitable coordinator of the Specialized Agencies), and the tenuous 
moderation of interventionist and anticolonial extravagances. In this theme 
there is a suspicion of self-justification, not completely persuasive. The sec- 
ond feature is stranger. The East-West diplomatic stalemate is so taken for 
granted that Anglo-Soviet relations in the United Nations seem of marginal 
interest, while the British struggles with the United States dominate the dis- 
cussion. This unconscious preoccupation bears convincing testimony to the 
multidirectional flow of national power, the diversity of its nature, and the 
pluralism of its objectives. It suggests, too, that in an open international 
forum such as the United Nations, constructive influence can be exercised 
only upon countries wherein government is not absolute and the commitment 
to accommodation is real. 


Fordham University. Josepn C. McKenna, S.J. 


A Suort History or CamsBopia. From the Days of Angkor to the Present. 
By Martin F. Herz. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. 141. $3.00. 


The Kingdom of Cambodia, one of the former French Indo-Chinese states, 
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was the seat from the ninth to the fifteenth century of the Khmer Empire 
whose ruins throughout northern Cambodia are among the noblest monu- 
ments man has ever constructed. The world owes a great debt to French 
scientists who achieved their restoration. 

This history begins with the declining years of empire, looks back to its 
magnificent zenith, then carries the story through decay, when the kingdom 
was almost swallowed up by aggressive neighbors. It was saved by becoming 
a French protectorate in 1864. Subsequent chapters briefly tell the story of 
colonial control and nationalist efforts down to the present. 

Under the French, Cambodia was relatively neglected. Little effort was 
made in education or economic development — until rubber and rice planta- 
tions were introduced at the turn of the century. At the same time, anti- 
colonial sentiment was not so vigorous as in Viet-Nam, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause of the milder Cambodian temperament, and partly, with assurance, 
because French power rested more lightly on the country. 

At the same time, there was a “nationalist” movement whose activities after 
1936 Herz reviews with care and sympathy. Cambodians were given a certain 
amount of encouragement by the Japanese during World War II and were 
permitted to proclaim independence late in the war. But the French returned 
with the intention of picking up where they left off in 1939. Vietnamese re- 
sistance forced a gradual change, and in 1949 both Cambodia and Viet-Nam 
gained a degree of autonomy, obtaining total independence at the Gexeva 
Conference in 1954. ' 

Since independence, Cambodia has ranged itself with the neutral Asian 
nations, but the former king, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, has shown little 
love of Communism. His statement in Foreign Affairs (July, 1958) was a 
forthright declaration of his country’s policies. 

Mr. Herz, who spent two years in Phnom Penh as a U.S. foreign service 
officer (1955-57), surveys the history of Cambodia engagingly. His account 
might have been improved with more chronological detail in the later chap- 
ters. On page 21, there can be no question that he means “Theravada” rather 
than “Mahayana” Buddhism. This book is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing volume of popular works on the new nations of Asia. 

St. Louis University. Francis J. Cortey, S.J. 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION. Edited by William Theodore deBary. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi, 928. $7.50. 


This book fulfills the need for a general collection of source readings on 
Japanese history and culture for those unable to master the elusive Japanese 
language. The editor, William deB-ry, succeeds in gathering materials which 
achieve reasonably well his formidable objectives to “tell us what the Jap- 
anese have thought about themselves, the world they lived in, and the prob- 
lems they faced together” and to “provide the general reader with an under- 
standing of the background of contemporary Japanese civilization especially 
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as this is reflected in intellectual traditions which remain alive today.” Not 
a single reading falls far off these targets; each contributes a significant 
measure on the inner workings of Japanese civilization. 

However, while all the materials included are pertinent and helpful to the 
general reader, it is necessary to ask whether these have been selected so as 
to give a balanced view of Japanese life. Surely, it has not been established 
that the human mind dominates historical causation in Japan or anywhere 
else, and yet the collection appears to be heavily weighted on the side of 
intellectual history in accord with the predilections of its three compilers, 
Mr. Keene, a student of Japanese literature, Mr. deBary, whose primary inter- 
est is Confucianism in Japan, and Mr. Tsunoda, a scholar of Japanese reli- 
gions. It would seem that the materials show what Japanese intellectuals 
have thought about themselves and the world rather than how the common 
people lived and what they thought about these things. 

Despite the editor’s aim to give as much attention to political and social 
questions as to religious and philosophical developments, it is puzzling to find 
many key documents of Japanese social history omitted. One wishes, for ex- 
ample, that he had found space in his nine-hundred-twenty-eight-page study 
for sections of the Manyoshu, an invaluable source on the customs and folk- 
ways of ancient times. All the more so, because excellent studies showing the 
relation of this poetry to the commoner’s way of life have been done by 
Dr. N. Sasaki and Dr. M. Saitc. Furthermore, the gems on social life in 
ancient times turned up on the spades of Japanese archaeologists, who since 
the War have been free to dig around Japan’s hazy mythological foundations. 
deserve mention either in the introduction to a source or as an essay included 
with the materials on ancient times. 

Excerpts from such outstanding diaries of medieval times as the Tosa-Niki 
and Kagero-Niki would provide the reader with a view of the social life of 
the period and, circumventing a salient problem of the book, show how the 
contemporary religions and philosophies tied in with the life of the people. 
These would also serve to illustrate Akirame (resignation to natural power) 
which permeated the Japanese medieval world view and remained strong 
among Japanese intellectuals in the face of the intense nationalism and idolatry 
of the state which characterized pre-World War II Japan. 

As for the modern period, when the society as a whole is treated satisfac- 
torily, one wonders whether the struggle of the intellectuals to reconcile West- 
ern culture with their own traditions might not have been more sensitively 
portrayed through inclusion of sections of a novel of T. Shimazaki such as 
Yoake-mae or of S. Natsume’s Kokoro. 

Although one may have certain regrets over the choice of materials for 
the Sources of the Japanese Tradition, it is a welcome addition to our knowl- 
edge of Japan and a valuable aid for teacher and student. 

Merrimack College. James R. McGovern. 
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W. Shea and others (Pp. 255 to 29%, $1.00). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: The Hinge of History, by Carl Michalson (I'p. 256, $3.95) ; 
Saint Teresa, by Elizabeth Hamilton (Pp. 192, $3.50). 
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Tete Cee Pee Re, + a ee aoe One 
University of Notre Dame Prem: Diglomecy is @ Changing World, od. by Stephen D. 
" Kertess and M. A. Fitusimmons (Pp. viii, 407, $7.50); Theoretical Aspects of Interna- 
tional Relations, od. by William T. R. Fox (Pp. xii, 118, $3.25) ; Ethics and the Social 
. Sciences, 04: by Leo R, Ward, CS.C. (Pp. xiti, 127, $855); 
~~: betes America, od. by Frederick B, Pike 
For, od. by Stephen D. Kertess and M.A; Fitusimens | 
Policy Toward the Baltic States 1918-2960, by Albert N. Tasuilis (Pp. xii, 226, $5.50). 
University of Southera California Press: Fecets of the Renaissance, ed, by William H. 
Werkmeister (Pp. vill, 172, $3.95). 
Univessity. of Toronto Press: The Rihicel Idestiom of Matthew Arnold, by William 
Rebbins (Pp. xi, 259, $8.78). 
S. F. Vanni; The Controversy on Romanticiem in Italy, by Grazia Avitabile (Pp. 148). 
Joseph F. Wagner: Bxperimental Psychology, by Paul Siwek (Py. xii, 521, $6.50). 
Press: Light and Derk, by Barbara Howes (Pp. vii, 78, $1.65) ; 


Wesleyan University. 
Apples from Shiner, by Hyam Platsik (Pp. 59, $1.65); 4 Dream of Governors, by 
Lonis ‘Simpeon (Pp. 87, $1.65); Saint Judas, by James Wright (Pp. 56, $1.65). 


Yale University Press: ie Pas At Renee Promins FEL od. by Leonard W. 
Se NTE: ea Om ¥E-EFY. 
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